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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-ollice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his poe discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the t-oflice, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 
Burwgs READ AT THE NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S 


BY M.S. P. 


PART First. 

“Who, when in solemn conclave met, 
Said, “We are not prepared as yet 
To have the women office get?” 

The Boston School Committee. 
Who said, “These women should not sit 
(Though granted they are amply fit) 
It surely is not ‘lawful’ yet ?”’ 

The Boston School Committee, 
Who early ’gan to rail and fret, 
And ’gainst the people’s choice were set, 
And learned lawyer’s judgments get ? 

The Boston School Committee. 


When Dr, L—— says, “Tell me why 
To sit beside us they should try?” 
Who loudly stamp and “Bravo” cry? 
The Boston School Committee. 
Who said, “They’Il plunge us deep in debt ?” 
And on the “vacant seats” did bet, 
And courteous bearing quite forget? 
The Boston Schoot Committec. 
Yet some men there, were brave and true; 
And right, and justice tried to do, 
All honor to the friendly few. 
On Boston’s School Committee! 
And now the Court Supreme has told 
That women may that office hold, 
And vote appropriations bold 
On any School Committee. 
This Court Supreme, has also told 
That women’s names may be enrolled, 
And fitly serve, both young and old, 
On every School Committee. 
Where now the men whose brilliant wit 
Was used to prove it was not fit, 
Or “legal” for our friends to sit 
With Boston School Committee ? 
PART SECOND, 
Alas! now judges wise decide, 
That by the will we must abide 
Of men who’ll set our friends aside 
From Boston School Committee! 
They say a certain binding ciause 
Is found within your city’s laws 
That gives the right for any cause 
To oust their own Committee! 
With right all vacancies to fill 
This “high and mighty” Board now will 
Proceed at once women to kill 
As members of Committee. 
Last week, outspoke young Dr. R—, 
Who scents the battle from afar 
And said, ‘‘These whims most foolish are 
*Bout women for Committee.” 
“These ladies living in ‘The Hub,’ 
Were chosen by the Radical Club 
And windy men, whom we must snub. 
We of the School Committee! 


“And when with sober second thought 
Men weigh this scheme with danger fraught, 
Then—Woman’s chance will count as nought 
To sit with this Committee!” 
The “General Court” that makes our laws, 
Has over-ruled that charter clause 
To make these willful members pause. 
Of Boston’s School Committee. 
Socu will “vox populi’” be heard 
A second time—mayhap a third, 
Proclaiming, ‘ Women are preferred 
To serve us on Committee 1” 


Then let our foes their utmost try, 
With “Justice” for our battle-cry, 
We'll win the victory by and by 
*Gaiust Bostou’s School Committee, 





} 
| — Melrose, Mass. 





Then to the breeze be flag unfurled, 

Injustice swift to death be whirled 

And error off its throne be hurled, 
From Boston School Committee. 


The “good time coming” will ere long 

See women pure, and brave, and strong 

To speed the right, and right the wrong 
On many a State Committee. 








ONE VOTE. 

There used to be a stock instance, in Amer- 
ican stump speeches, of the importance which 
might attach to a single vote. Texas was 
annexed to the Union, after long and intense 
public excitement, on March 1, 1845. The 
vote in the U. S. Senate stood 27 to 25. A 
single vote changed from the majority to the 
minority, would have made a tie in the Sen- 
ate, and would, very probably, have defeated 
the measure. If for instance, Mr. Hannegan 
of Indiana had failed of election to the Sen- 
ate, and a Whig had been elected in his place, 
Texas would not, very likely, have been an- 
nexed. 

Now it so happened that Senator Hannegan 
was elected by a majority of one, so that the 
change of asingle vote in the Indiana Leg- 
islature would have defeated him. It so 
happened that among his supporters there 
was a man named Madison Marsh, of Steuben 
Co. Without Madison Marsh, (the story 
went) Hannegan and Texas would have been 
defeated. 

But this is not the end. The point of inter- 
est about Madison Marsh is that he too was 
elected by one vote—a vote given by some ob- 
scure man in Steuben Co., Indiana, who little 
dreamed that he held in his hand the fate of 
Marsh, Hannegan, Texas and the Nation. The 
vote of that one man thus acted at long range 
and with concentrated power at Washington; 
it annexed Texas, brought on the Mexican 
War, sacrificed 50,000 lives, incurred a debt 
of nearly a hundred millions, acquired New 
Mexico and California, and elected President 
Taylor. Nay, following it still farther, that 
vote provided in the Mexican War a school 
for the leading generals on both sides during 
our Civil War, thus affecting the whole char- 
acter of that contest, and ultimately electing 
General Grant for President, with all the con- 
sequences up to the present moment. All 
this from one vote, given by an unknown 
John Smith, in Steuben Co., Indiana. Had 
John Smith changed bis political opinions, or 
had he changed his residence and lost his 
vote, or had he even been, on the morning of 
election day, sick, sluggish or suspicious, the 
whole present condition of the country might 
have been utterly different, for good or for 
evil. 

If now a single vote in an ordinary election 
had consequences so momentous, how much 
more important the consequences in an extra- 
ordinary vote, like that which will, if it suc- 
ceed, politically emancipate one half the 
population of Michigan. I do not see how 
any thoughtful or conscientious person can be 
indifferent in such a contest, especially when 
we consider that the persons most concerned 
can take no part in it, and, that whatever is 
done must be done through the sense of honor 
and justice of the ruling class. Every hus- 
band who respects his wife, every son who re- 
spects his mother, must remember that by his 
vote her legal emancipation may stand or fall. 
It is possible, to be sure, that there may be a 
majority so large on the one side or the other, 
as to make a single vote, or a hundred votes, 
of very little importance. But it is also pos- 
sible that the vote may be so precisely bal- 
anced that one ballot may turn it,—and may 
bring, in turning it, a chain of results as im- 
portant as that which followed from the ac- 
tion of Citizen Smith, unknown, in Steuben 
County, Indiana, in 1843. 

There are moments when the important 
thing is to circulate information, apply rea- 
soning, and infuse into the whole community 
the right ideas. This is indeed, the usual 
state of things. But an actual election-day 
brings all to a crisis, and the duties are as 
different from the merely preliminary duties 
as is the duty of working a fire-engine at an 
actual conflagration from the duty of select- 
ing and purchasing one beforehand. ‘Think 
as long as you can,” was Jackson’s motto for 
young men ‘‘but when the time for action has 
come, stop thinking.” The time for thinking 
about Woman Suffrage in Michigan, or even 
agitating about it, is almost up; the object 
will be, as election day approaches, to make 
sure of getting every houest vote for Suffrage 
into the ballot-box. Every man or woman 
in Michigan, who values impartial suffrage, 
ought to leave all else and give that one day 
to it. If, with all their efforts, the State is 
still quite unprepared for it, it may now be 
too late to help that; but it would be ashame 
to lose so fine an opportunity by just one 
vote. T. W. H 





CHICAGO MEETING A SUCCESS. 


Dean Journat.—One of the 
men of Chicago, ina private letter just re- 
ceived, speaks so appreciatively of the Wo. 


man’s Concress that I cannot resist the temp- | 
tation to share his good words with your read- | 


ers. He says: 

‘Although I expected much of this gather- 
ing of representative women, | confess that 
my expectation has been more than realized. 
I have been surprised to witness the consum- 
mate skill and wisdom displayed throughout, 
both in the management of the Convention, 
and in the papers read before it. 

‘*The latter elicited considerable discussion, 
but in the whole course of proceedings there 
has not been the least discord or bitterness of 
feeling manifested by any one. I have had 
large opportunity for observation in Conven- 
tions, political and reformatory, directed by 
my own sex, and justice compels me to say 
that I have never seen any approach to the 
harmony of spirit, sincerity and unity of pur- 
pose, and I think I may also add, practical 
wisdom, shown by the women, composing this 
Congress. They have made a very favorable 
impression upon this community, extorting 
praise from even that portion of our city press, 
which has hitherto treated them only with 
ridicule and contempt. 

‘Tue Woman’s ConGress is now an assured 
success, and must henceforth be recognized 
as one of the most powerful instruments yet 
developed for the elevation of Woman.” 

Dansville, N. Y. Cevia Burveian. 





OBERLIN AND WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


Mrs. Lucy Stronr.—My old chum and 
classmate, you call attention to an article in 
the Journat of Sept. 19—**Commencement 
week at Oberlin’’—asking me to state how it 
was there when I was a member of the Theo- 
logical Department. 

I was “‘admitted to this department twenty 
years ago, and for three years was practical- 
ly on equal terms with gentlemen” in every 
particular. Then as now, the faculty ‘‘had no 
intention of educating women for the minis- 
try,”’ but they were quite ready to afford them 
equal facilities with young men for studying 
the principles of theology. They did not en- 
dorse or encourage the practice of public 
teaching by women. But the rhetorical ex- 
ercises for the three theological years were 
united, and conducted under the auspices of 
an Association with a written constitution; 
of which association one of the professors 
was president. ‘This constitution required 
every member to take equal part in discus- 
sions and in the preparation of essays and 
orations. A committee selected the topic for 
debate, appended the names of disputants, and 
of those who were to write essays or orations. 
The presiding officer read the list at each ses- 
sion. 

There are several persons living, who will 
probably never forget the look of blank in- 
credulity with which our beloved, white-hair- 
ed professor first stumbled over my name, as 
one regularly appointed to take part in one of 
these discussions. But I shall always revere 
him for the courtesy and real kindness with 
which he met this, and other equally trying 
occasions. He made no comment, but at the 
close of the exercises he requested the com- 
mittee to remain. Five minutes afterwards 
one of them overtook me to say that he had 
been taken to task sharply for making this 
preposterous appointment, which he knew the 
professor must disapprove. He pleaded the 
constitution, which required the making of it, 
and was curtly dismissed. 

The secrets of faculty consultation were never 
revealed, but when the day for the discussion 
came,the professor, bluntly enough, but in kind- 
ly tones, announced that he did not believe in 
the right of a woman to be a public religious 
teacher. If he was vested with authorityto pre- 
vent my taking part in such exercises as were 
contemplated, he should feel bound to do so. 
But the responsibility did not rest with him; 
therefore he would faithfully give me the best 
instruction and assistance within his power. 
And he kept this promise nobly and gener- 
ously for three years! 

When Oration day came, I had reflected 
that memorizing is not the highest of intel- 
lectual exercises, and did not commit my ad- 
dress, but read it instead; in which practice 
I was kept in countenance by, I think, a ma- 
jority of the students. 

Oberlin, a quarter of a century ago, as now 
probably, was divided in opinion on the Wo- 
man question. You will remember that we 
petitioned the college professor to give us 
equal opportunity for discussion with the 
young men. He entertained the request; and 
you and I did actually take part together in 
one discussion, in the presence of all class- 
mates, male and female. But the innovation 
was too great and the experiment was not af- 


terwards allowed. At another time the same ; 

















| professor practiced a class of ladies by them- | 


| : 
, selves in off-he bate. 
prominent | ses rand debate 


For one, Lhave never wished Oberlin an- | 
thorities to endorse, or to seem to endorse the 
public speaking of women, while they have 
conscientious scruples on the subject. When | 
other theological students applied fora facul- 
ty license to preach in the neigboring towns, 
I applied also. 


They decided to renounce all ; 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Logan, mother of Senator John A. 
Logan, died at Murphysboro’, IL, recently. 


Rosa Bonueur lives in the Rue d’Aseas, 


| Paris, and has her studio annexed to her dwell- 


ing. 


Mrs. J. F. Heustis was elected President 


responsibility in the case, leaving me to act | @ the annual meeting of the Alumni of the 


for myself. This was satisfactory. 

At one time I prepared a liberal exegesis 
of some of St. Paul's texts, concerning women 
as church teachers. The then President, who 
was also editor, decided to publish my essay 
in the Oberlin Quarterly Review. The Presi- 
dent of the present time had a paper in the 
same number, opposed to mine in sentiment. 
He also had charge of the proof reading. 
With a genial courtesy, which cannot be teo 
highly commended, he brought me the proof 
sheets of my essay, and read it over with me, 
suggesting the needed corrections. One 
might live a hundred years and yet not find a 
nobler toleration than this! I certainly re- 
spected his beliefs, and credited him with sin- 
cerity in holding them. And he must have 
accepted my honesty of intention, for he in- 
trusted his little children to the infant Sun- 
day School where I was one of three lady 
teachers, and where I was privileged to talk 
half an hour each week to eighty or ninety 
small children, who often listened with flatter- 
ing interest. — 

Among these children was the bright-eyed 
little girl, writer of the article to which you 
call attention, who has since grown up to be a 
public teacher herself. She will perhaps par- 
don me for a kindly reminder that ‘artful 
dodging” and ‘‘misrepresentation” are charges 
which ought either to be well substantiated or 
not made at all. She will probably agree 
that women are admitted to the ladies’ course, 
[both she and I hold its ‘“‘diplomas,”’ whatever 
they are worth,] an that women are also ad- 
mitted to the college course. You hold its 
first,possibly its second degree ; if not,some oth- 
er ladies do, and you might have it for the ask- 
ing. Why then may it not be said that wo- 
men are admitted also to the theological de- 
partment? Is our young friend to be accused 
of misrepresentation becanse she tells us that 
three ladies graduated this year from the col- 
lege class? They did not take part—at least 
did not take equal part—in discussions and 
orations with the young men. 

Just why the ruling powers at Oberlin can- 
not devise and adopt some consistent, general 
plan by which all students, females as well as 
males, if they choose, may in any depart- 
ment receive equal rhetorical advantages, it 
is difficult to imagine. The responsibility 
could be thrown upon the student; and in these 
days of divided opinion, when there are said 
to be twenty-eight ordained women preachers 
and hundreds of public lecturers of that sex, 
this would seem to be the most feasible as well 
as the most generous and tolerant arrange- 
ment. The most conservative person could 
have no well-grounded cause to object to such 
an adjustment. 

But Oberlin makes another subtle, annoy- 
ing, and it would seem, most unnecessary dis- 
tinction. It does not allow women to gradu- 
ate from its theological department, does not 
credit them in its triennial catalogues with hay- 
ing studied there at all; and it seems, does not 
now admit the names of current students in its 
annual catalogues, as it didformerly. All this, 
probably, that it may not appear to endorse 
the public teaching of women. But why 
not, in decided and honorable protest, set it 
right with the world in this respect, and yet 
enable it to do justice to its students and its 
alumni, by giving them due credit for work 
really accomplished ? 

For three years consecutively, I took full 
and equal part with any other student in every 
study and in every exercise of the Oberlin 
theological department. A lady classmate, 
Prof. Lettice Smith Holmes, of Merom Col- 
lege, Indiana, with some exceptions which 
did not affect her standing in the class, did 
the same. Why are we not entitled to a sim- 
ple recognition of this fact, whenever it is 
accorded to our gentlemen classmates ? 

Yours for a conscientious freedom of opin- 
ion and action, 

ANTOINETTE Brown BLAcKWELL. 





AN ADVERSE DECISION. 


The Supreme Court of Maine follows the 
precedent set by the highest tribunal of Mas- 


Wells School. 
| 


Miss May Extis, once assistant principal 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary, has become 
Principal of the Ladies’ Department in Lowa 
College. 

Mrs. Satiy Hicks of Jefferson, eighty 
years old, one day last week went into the 
field and picked and piled up twenty bushels 
of potatoes. 

Miss FE. A. Marsuact, the oldest teacher 
in the Hyde Park schools, who has had under 
her charge the master’s room in the Green- 
wood school, has resigned, 


Mrs. Scort-Sippons is on her way to this 
country to fulfill her engagements. The boy 
pianist, Henry Stephen Walker, will accom- 
pany her in some if not all of her entertain 
ments. : 


Carotine W. Horron has nearly ready for 
the press a book entitled ‘Architecture for 
General Students.” It will be printed at the 
Riverside Press and is said to be a work of 
great value. 

Jenny Linp, now Madame Goldschmidt, 
has been singing again, not exactly in public, 
but before a number of the Earl of Leven's 
tenants, at Glenferness House, who had been 
invited to hear her. 

Mrs. Senator Sprague, with her children, 
have gone to Europe for a year. If for rest 
and relaxation, well and good. If to educate 
her children it is a mistake. Better have them 
trained in American schools and life. 


Miss Mary C. Knreut, daughter of Dr. L. 
M. Knight of Franklin, has just sailed for 
England, to resume her work as Lady Superin- 
tendent of the department of music in the Nor- 
mal College for the Blind in London. 

Miss Stuart Hatt, a magazine writer, and 
authoress of “Sibyl Gray,” ‘‘Blanche’s Wan- 
derings,’’ and some other works of a similar 
kind, died a few days ago at a village in Berk- 
shire, Mass. She was comparatively young. 








Anna Dickinson, whose health has been so 
bad during the summer that most of the time 
she has been confined to her bed or room, is 
recovering. She will probably go to Europe, 
but is not strong enough yet to venture on the 
voyage. 

Mrs. ALLEN Butver has been chosen Presi- 
dent of a Woman's State Temperance League, 
recently formed in Syracuse, N. Y. The or- 
ganization is preliminary to the Woman’s Na- 
tional Temperance Convention, to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Heven Jackson Canor, Boston; Miss Eu- 
genie Homer, Roxbury; Miss Susan Mitchell 
Monroe, Cambridge; Miss Harriet Josephine 
Williams, Boston, were the successful appli- 
cants at the preliminary examinations for wo- 
men at Harvard College. 

Mrs. Van Cort has received the cold shoul- 
der from her Methodist brethren on the Paci- 
fic coast. The California Methodist Episco- 
pal Conference has declined to entertain the 
recommendation of her as a candidate for dea- 
con’s orders. Send Bishop Haven at once to 
enlighten the California Methodists’. 


Mrs. Aprauam Lincotn has, for the past 
five months, been confined to her room, at 
Chicago, by severe illness, which for a time 
threatened a fatal result, but from which she 
is now slowly recovering. This explains her 
absence from the ceremonies at the unveiling 
of the statue on the Lincoln monument, 


Mrs. Pua@se Spatpinc Wison, widow of 
the late John Wilson, formerly of Stoddard, 
N. H., still in good health, and retaining her 
intellect bright, enjoyed a precious family 
visit on her ninetieth birthday, Oct. 2, at the 
residence of her oldest son, John 8. Wilson, in 
Lunenburg. Her eight children, the oldest 
sixty-nine,the youngest about forty-nine years, 
several grandchildren, and her only great 
grandchild, with other friends and relatives, 
met on the joyous occasion. 


Lapy Dixge, the wife of Sir C. W. Dilke 
the advocate of Republicanism, died recently 
in England. The announcement of this event 
was received with sadness by both a large cir- 





sachusetts, and decides that women are not eli- 
gible to the office of justice of peace, on the 
ground that the Constitution contemplates 
that all judicial offices shall be held by men 
only. Asa number of women have been ap- 
pointed justices and discharged th 
the office, even to the extent of sole 
marriages, it becomes an interes 
whether their official acts are void or not, 


whose charmed circ 
rather le 
e duties of | eyes anc 
mnizing | keen Iris 
ting questicn joyous, g 
| missed for a long time to come. 


cle of personal friends and the pubis. She 
was a great friend with her husband 3 constit- 
uents, as Kate Sheil had been in society, 
les she took by storm, m 
ss than one full season, and her bright 
1 genial face, her cheerful yoice and 
h wit, her clear intellect and free, 
enerous nature will be more than 
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LETTER FROM CENTRAL GERMANY. | 





DEAR JoURNAL.—In a letter, received lately frow 
central Germany, there were a few passages that in- 
troduced two topics interesting to many of the Jour 
NAL readers, and I sent them to you to do as you 
Please with them The writer has lived altoad so 


long a to have become thoroughly 
h interest in all the 


Germanized in 


many respects, yet retains mue 
progressive move ments of our country that have sen- 
site and practical issues in view. I thought best | 
not to alter the original, which would doubtless have 
had fuller and more careful expre «sion, had it been 
designed for publication, but even as it stance it is 
interesting, a* indicating the corresponding drift of 
ideas among thoughtful women in Europe as well a« 
Yours truly, 


at home 
g.¢. i 


I have never chatted with you much, I be 
lieve not at all, about your Woman Suffrage | 
movement in America. There is so much to 
be said for and against it, so little is accom- | 
plished with mere denunciation, so much time 
would be required to give you my thoughts 
on the subject, that ‘I have evaded it entirely. | 
Iam a silent member of the Berlin Verein, 
was present at the dedication of their house, 
just before Christmas, and sat in the second | 
row behind the Crown Prince and Princess. 

The latter, you know, is quite interested 
in all movements in aidof women. I approve 
of all that is done in Germany, because they 





are going slowly and surely, and will not be | 
obliged to retrace ‘heir steps, as some of the | 
American papers, which I see occasionally, 
lead me to infer has been done in your coun- 
try. 

What does it mean? 
thing concerning the rejection of women in 
government offices at Washington for improp- 
erconduct. I did not quite understand where 
the trouble was. Do write me. Some pa- 
pers, [know, are unfair and prejudiced, and 
I may have seen such, Your numerous and 
easily obtained divorces rather startle the 
staid, domestic Germans. Where is the fault ? 
Do mothers forget to train their children to 
be pure, faithful and patient, while they 
themselves are reaching for something higher 
than their present ? Men must lack sadly in 
gentleness and self-control, and women in 
self-reliance, and the training which will make 
them independent of the necessity that often 
urges them into unsuitable and consequently 
unhappy marriages. 

I must tell you something of awoman, here, 
whom I consider it an honor to know. She 


I have read some- 


keeps a wood-yard, perhaps the only woman 


in the world who sells cord-wood. She is 





very much of a lady, and has paid her hus- 
band’s debts and brought up three children 
well. L bought my wood of her in Berlin, 
and would often sit with her and listen to her 
story of struggles and success. My little daugh- 
ter was very intimate with hers, as long as 
we lived there. For more than ten years this 
quiet, earnest woman has hovered about her 
large piles of wood, much respected by all 
who know her; indeed, I have a kind of re- 
ligious veneration for her. 

Why don’t more women go into villages in 
America and enter into some business that will 
grow with the place? I think there are more 
women here, who, in such ways, support 
themselves comfortably and independently, 
than in the United States. 

I fear your movement is too aristocratic, 
that your women want to pick their work 
more than the world will let them. If Iam 
mistaken please correct me. I have not seen 
enough accounts in English to be infallible in 
my conclusions. We shall let our daughter 
(now nearly fifteen) learn something which 
will always yield her a certain support. En- 
graving, telegraphing, music, or whatever her 
capacities will allow. If every girl had to 
learn a trade, the battle would soon be won. 
After all, I fear your American girls must 
gain more physical strength to wage a success- 
ful contest. I know that housework and 
motherhood drain the energies more than any- 
thing else, but a weak woman may creep 
round in her house, up to-day and down to- 
morrow, and is responsible to no one. The 
public, however, is a relentless taskmaster. 
Your girls must dress differently, eat differ- 
ently, exercise differently. You should have 
more well-educated women physicians, or Wo- 


all her underclothing depending 


with a few folds or one deep flounce. 
looks finer and nobler and purer than all the 
overdressed girle put together, and makes 
that impression. Of course she wants to be 
dressed as fashion requires, but whenever she 
starts the vital question of ‘‘overskirts,”’ I al- 
ways succeed in bringing her willingly to 


terms. She knows there are a few “notions” 


in my management which she cannot laugh or 


ery herself out of. Her clothes fit her, for I 
make a study of them and let no one take a 
gtitch for her but myself. 
taste in the color of her ribbons, and wears 


She has unerring 


from the 
shoulders. 

You see my practice is in harmony with 
the theories of your Dress Committee, of whom 
One of Lidi’s 
teachers told my husband that “she was the 


you speak in your last letter. 


| only properly dressed girl in school.” 


The child opened her eyes wide and ex- 
claimed, **Why, papa, his daughter wears over- 
skirts and all sorts of fixings, like the rest.” 
Her puzzled expression was worth seeing, as 
she caught this first glimpse of a sensible 


| man’s wish clashing with afoolish wife’s will. 


I would like to ask, as [ close, if all those 
who talk so much about dress reform prac- 
tice also ? Maria. 


LET US HAVE THE FACTS. 


A Committee of Physicians appointed by 
the Board of Education in Elmira, New York, 
have prepared a circular containing sixteen 
questions, which they have sent to the teach- 
ers, with the request that these would be full 
and explicit in their replies. It is proposed to 
send the returned circulars to the Secretary 
of the Board of Education on or before next 
We give below eight of these 





November. 
questions. 

1. Have you at any time, in your Grammar 
School or Academy experience, witnessed evi- 
dence of the necessity for separate education 
of the sexes ? 

2. State in which of the Departments men- 
tioned above the evils if any appeared, and 
what form they assumed, 

3. Inthe senior grades of Grammar School 
and Academy instruction, is irregular attend- 
ance more common among girls than boys in 
the same classes ? 

4, Have you observed in Gramniar School 
or Academy experience, greater irregularity 
in the progressive attainment of girls than 
boys, to be explained by physiological peculi- 
arities ? 

5. Inthe same grades of study have you 
noticed abandonment of prolonged effort on 
account of impaired health as more common 
with girls than boys ? 

6. In ordinary class exercises have you ob- 
served greater wear and tear among girls than 
boys, and in what part of the school course ? 
Describe its character and indications. 

7. Has the advent of puberty in one sex 
more than the other proved a determining 
cause of disease, and of what kind of charac- 
ter? 

8. Mention the effects, morally and physi- 
cally, in the sexes, of drill and competition 
for public examinations, including prize con- 
tests and other extra work or duty. 

A correspondent who sends us this circular 
from Elmira, says: ‘The sentiment on Wo- 
man’s Rights, is conservative in this city, and 
I fear that the majority of the teachers who 
will have these questions to answer, are not 


.| sufficiently enlightened on the first eight to 


give cerrect answers.”’ 

Whatever may be the answers of these 
teachers, the plan is to be commended. Let 
us have the facts on these important questions. 
The friends of co-education have no doubts 
about the result. <A fair and rigid test will 
explode many fallacies, refute many asser- 
tions and quiet many fears. 8. W. B. 





A MODEL IOWA HOME. 


Dear JournaL:—I have often read in your 
columns of the pleasures of intellectual homes. 

There is a home here in our city that I should 
like to tell your readers about. A home con- 
sisting, not of a house with dining-room at- 
tached, but of that which tends to purify and 
ennoble the higher self. 

It is the home of Mrs. Ellen 8. Tupper, the 
famous bee woman, situated about one mile 
and a half from the heart of the city, simple, 
unpretending in appearance, surrounded with 
native forest trees, the yard adorned with 





man is a doomed creature. 

The German women have plenty of com- 
plaints, but their whole build and tempera- 
ment are stronger and healthier, and they can 
bear up under trouble better in consequence, 
Ishould like to return to America and com- 
pare the two races, their ways of living, their 
intellectual and physical capacity. I was 
young in years and still more so in thought 
when I left New England sixteen years ago. 
ITought at least to have learned a little by 
this time, residing in four very distinct por- 
tions of this country during those years. 

Apropos of the vexed question of dress, 
do you know I seldom meet with a real, re- 
fined, ladylike appearance among the women 
of to-day ? All graceand stateliness and dig- 
nity and feminine unapproachableness are 

* frizzed, and ruffled and bunched out of exist- 
ence. Lidi wore a dress whose fulds hung 
loosely from a yoke, confined about the waist 
with a sash, until two years ago. Every one 
lamented when I took herout of this. I had 
to, because I could not manage the folds after 
she grew so tall. Then she wore a simple 
blouse waist and equally simple skirt, and 
now a plain basque, not too tight, and a skirt 


plants and flowers growing as if planted there 
by Dame Nature herself. Flowers, birds and 
pictures all through the house, scattered here 
and there, everywhere ,as if they knew they, 
too, were welcome. 

But I think the secret of their success lies 
in the two mottoes encased in large heavy 
frames, one over the open grate in the sitting- 
room, 

“With us there is no such word as fail,” 
the other in the arch of the parlor bay- 
window, . 

‘*Nearer my God to thee.” 

Purity of thought, word and action charac- 
terize this family, from the youngest to the 
oldest. 

The family consists of Mrs. Tupper, al- 
ready known to the public, Mrs. Eliza Wilkes, 
now pastor of a Universalist society in Colo- 
rado, and Miss Kate Tupper, at the present 
time a senior of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

This last named young lady, although only 
nineteen years of age, has achieved quite a 
reputation in oratory. 


made for an oratorical contest between the 





She! 


Some three months ago, preparations were 


colleges of seven States. The contest was 
| first to take place in the several colleges with- 
out limit to the number of contestants. In 
the lowa Agricultural College, Kate Tupper 
came out ahead of all the other contestants, 
her oration being marked perfect in thought, 
composition and delivery, by three judges un- 
acquainted with the contestants. 

The ith of November, she goes as a repre- 
sentative of her college to lowa City, where 
she meets the representatives of the other col- 
leges, and there the judges will decide who 
among the number will represent our State at 
the final contest, meeting this winter at Chi- 
cago. It is quite a victory for Miss Kate, and 
I am sure our college feels proud of its repre- 
sentative. 

Madge Tupper, aged sixteen, is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Poultry Association, which meets 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. She is quite a busi- 
ness woman, and has now a fine stock of poul- 
try. 

Holmes, the only son, is a very quiet, unpre- 
tending boy of thirteen, but persists in lead- 
ing his class in the high school. Mila is a 
perfect little ‘Gail Hamilton.” She is noted 
in Des Moines for her recitative talent,and Gail 
Hamilton herself would feel proud to hear 
| her sharp sayings, flung off as little Mila 
flings them at her hearers. 

The very atmosphere around their home 
breathes this intellectual superiority. The 
tables are covered with the choicest standard 
literature of of the day, and their conversa- 
tion shows an acquaintance with all the mod- 
ern authors. 

Why can we not have more homes like 
this? A woman made this home what it is. 
There are thousands of others that could be 
made just as purifying, intellectual and en- 
nobling. v. ¥. 

Des Moines, Towa. 


i 
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RALLY TO THE SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Epitors JournaL:—For the past two weeks 
I have been speaking,mostly in school houses, 
and find the people so interested on the Suf- 
frage question, that they will fill the school 
houses every night. Some have walked two 
and three miles, while those who had teams 
have gone much farther. They give close at- 
tention and seem to be willing to do what is 
right. If the country can be thoroughly can- 
vassed, Ithink the amendment will be car- 
ried without fail. 

The farmers are generally a thinking, read- 
ing and independent class of people, who 
raise their own bread and butter. 

Policy is a virtue almost unknown to them, 
while in the cities and villages, some of our 
professional men have such a spirit of Amer- 
ican chivalry, that they seem anxious to pro- 
tect the women from the labor of being minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians. 

There are also a number of settlements of 
colored people in Michigan which should be 
looked after. Iaddressed a large congrega- 
tion of them one Sabbath. ‘Those who could 
not get into the church listened at the win- 
dows. The whole congregation, excepting two, 
will vote Yes. When those opposed to the 
Amendment were requested to rise, only one 
stood up, and he was blind in one eye. The 
colored people are a grateful race; it is only 
necessary to represent how much the women 
have done for them, and they will repay that 
labor by working for us. 

Workers for the Amendment, I beg of you 
to send your reapers where the harvest is 
waiting. Let the plea for justice echo through 
the school-rooms, and we shall gather votes 
enough to make the minority wish to hide 
their faces next November. 

Hopefully yours, 
Paw Paw, Mich, Ruopa Muncer. 








A LADY WORTH KNOWING. 


There is one lady in literature and in life 
whose acquaintance is most desirable and de- 
lightful. She is the one woman, indeed, whom 
all men are said, not always without some 
sarcastic feeling, to wish especially to know. 
She is declared to be the vision that haunts 
the youth, as his heart opens to the soft influ- 
ences of love, and her figure, trim and debo- 
nair, allures the older fancy of the man who 
sits ‘alone and merry at forty year,” having 
seen his earlier Lillian and Marian and a 
score more happily married. She is, in fact, 
the domestic magician, the good fairy, the 
genius of home, the thoughtful, tactful, care- 
ful, intelligent housekeeper. She is the very 
she whom Milton had in mind when he wrote, 


“Herbs and other country messes 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses.” 


Her name is Plillis—not exactly a romantic 
name, nor, indeed, meant by the poet fora 
romantic name; for he has just before sketch- 
ed another kind of woman: 


“Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighboring eyes.” 


Such a cynosure could not possibly have 
been named Phillis; Artemis, perhaps, or 
Hildegarde; Constance, Edith, Mildred, or 
Cunigunda, but by no possibility Phillis. That 
isa pastoral name, a shephierd’s sweetheart. 
Indeed, the two kinds of women are perfectly 
indicated and distinguished in these lines of 
L’ Allegro, which have no detail of description. 
The‘ impression of womanly difference is no- 
where more completely given. One picture is 
that of the lofty, haughty, ‘“‘high-born Helen,” 
the superb Lady Clara Vere de Vere; the 
other is that of the thrifty Baucis, the garde- 
ner Adam’s wife. And the two are as near in 
the young man’s heart as they are in the 
poem. 

When Mr. William Guppy raised his eyes 
from the pit of the theater to Miss Esther 








Summerson sitting in the boxes, the ‘image 
imprinted on his ’art’ was that of the cyno- 
sure of neighboring cyes, stately among state- 
ly towers and ancestral trees. But doubtless 
when Mr. William Guppy, as lovers will, 
abandoned himself to blissful dreams of the 


| possible home that should grow out of his 


lofty passion, it was another vision that he 
saw; it was the high-born Helen coming down 
to breakfast in a sweet morning~cap, a neat 
handed Phillis. For love, which soars and 
sings, also builds its nest. The one instinct 
is as deep and sure as the other. The cyno- 
sure of worshiping hearts and eyes is but the 
romantic aspect of Phillis: and because she 
is so lofty and so lovely will she be the mira- 
cle-worker in the household. The secret sor- 
row of a thousand homes is that the lady of 
the towers and battlements does not prove in 
fact to be the neat-handed Phillis. 

Indeed, it is a kind of national complaint 
and lamentation that the neat-handed Phillis 
is disappearing altogether. This is the signi- 
ficance of the servant-girl question. This is 
the root. of the alarming conviction that 
Phillis is changing into Biddy, whose fit epi- 
thet is not neat-handed. ‘This is the meaning 
of the cry for bread—light, sweet, well-baked 
bread, not the clammy dough which is served 
to a despairing land. This is the reason of 
the wondering question: What has become 
of roast meat? and of the melancholy con- 
viction that henceforth baked beef is to re- 
place the juicy sirloin of tradition, history, 
and elegant literature. Of the accomplished 
and intelligent young women who honor the 
easy chair at this moment by their attention, 
of course the immense majority can broil a 
steak toa turn, or mix the airiest bread, or 
boil patotoes as new-fallen snow. But there 


are some unfortunates who can not do it. ' 


Let us pity them. They would probably tell 
us that they have not studied poetry and mu- 
sic, the French language, crochet, and the 
Boston to become kitchen drudges; and they 
will not fail to remind us that Cinderella did 
not charm the Prince as a kitchen-maid, and 
that she ceased to- be Cinderbreech and 
emerged from the chimney-corner when she 
married him. But will they please to curb 
their wrath for a moment and listen to Dr. 
Clarke? ‘Unless men and women both have 
brains, the nation will go down. As much 
brain is needed to govern a household as to 
command a ship; as much to guide a family 
aright as to guide a Congress aright; as much 
to do the least and the greatest of Woman’s 
work as to do the least and the greatest of 
man’s work.” Now the dressing of messes 
by the neat handed Phillis is one of. the im- 
portant elements of governing a household; 
and the Princess Cinderella was the better 
housewife because she had once been Cinder- 
breech. Nelson was the better admiral be- 
cause he had once been cabin-boy. Dickens 
was the better story-teller because he had once 
been reporter. The cbvious truth is that if 
Darby can afford to pay a hundred dollars 
monthly to a chef, Joan need know nothing of 
messes; but how many such Darbies are 
there ? 

These remarks, or similar ones, have been 
often heard by the gentler reader, and are 
somewhat familiar to her, not to say weari- 
some. ‘Oh yes,’’ she says, ‘‘I know all this; 
men want women in the family to be angels 
and French cooks rolled into one. Heaven 
save the mark! Suppose that women on their 
side were to expect men in the family to be 
heroes and gentlemen as well as ‘good pro- 
viders ??’? Well, madame, they ought to ex- 
pect it and to insist upon it. Perhaps you 
have played the little game of parlor magic ? 
There are homes in which that game is al- 
ways played, and they are the happiest of all. 
In them the real value of neatness and order, 
of thrift and taste and temperance, is under- 
stood, and the Beauty, who once lay lapped in 
lofty towers, knows that the romance which 
enshrined her amidst those battlements and 
tufted trees is preserved and forever refreshed 
by the art of the neat-handed Phillis. And 
upon his side he does not reverse the order of 
the story and of nature, and sink from the 
Prince into the Beast.—Gcorge Wm. Curtis in 
Llarper’s Weekly. 














Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 129 8 a A 
Sib Jtreet, 
NEW YORE. 
Studexute of this school can attend tre clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, tue Eye and Ear Tufirmare an 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train. 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128 Second Avenue, New York Clty 
ly Jan. 3 


DR. E. KNIGHT, 


CANCERS. 


His new treatment for cancers surpasses all others. 
a mg without knife, plaster or pain. No scar on 
ealing. 


He has discovered a new treatment for the 
BS: and Ear, which he is curing the 








worst cases of Blindness and Deafness 
: out instruments or pain. Consultation free. 


41-138 SO Dover St., Boston. 


' 


CONSUMPTION CURED! 


Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
Dr. E. D. Spgan.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure | 


, acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 


| the nae of your medicine. 
| attacked with bleedin 


| icine a fair trial it entirely cured me. 





In December, 1861, I wag 
from ‘he Lungs. In June, 
1862, I had another, and a much more severe attack 
I well remember the time I got my sister to write to 
Dr. Se«ar for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Iassureyou. After giving the med. 
m that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. | 
can work as Jong asthebestofmen. My weight is one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness, | 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty years 
for I have outlived a large number that thought | 
would die fourteen years ago, 

JOHN G. HIGGINS, 
Keene, N. H., Dee. 8, 1873, 

Dr. Spear:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
good; I have gained ten pounds. I have been very 
punctual in taking the medicine. I think I should 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shal) 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 

Respectfully, MRS. MIRA A. BAKER. 
Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874, 

Dr. SpearR.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent mes 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the lungs, 
In six weeks he appeared likea new man. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and Pas 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible. 
a box of medicine, and he will pay on delivery. 4 
ORLANDO HORTON, 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873. 
Dr. Srzar.—Dear Sir: 1am thankful that God has 
ren you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world. To God be all the glory, 
Yours truly, 





Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bey. 

7 Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles O. , 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed 
ing from the a 9 

Mrs. Erving, Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofchar“e,. Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Sireet. Boston. 2—At 








THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 certs. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
_Taly: DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥, 


The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age 
EVERY.MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The people the United States have been hum- 
bug; with inds of patent medicines, quacks apd 
imposters for the\past few years, in a most shameful 
manner, ‘the er of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes t@ present a very p ain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the on! 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 


ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
rt of Patent Medicines and the 

























































after trying many 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only\gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affe aradicai cure. The cough 
left me, my lun » strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofuhous disease had disappeared. 
Feeling confident that Discovery possessed wou- 
derful healing virtues, { gaive it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the\most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humprs in the blood. The de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed trom Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to QJeveland, O., and com- 
menced putting them up fors@le, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT ITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or icine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine tpan, but I am getti 
bravely over that. I have sold fhousands of bottles 0 
Root Bitters, and it is now ;my desire and deter- 
in the reach of every 
on the face of the 


in these Root Bit- 
leansing the turgid 
ors from the system 
Root Bitters are ftrictly a Medjicinal Preparation, 
compounded from roots combin 
plants, many of which were used i 
of our forefathers, when ple wi 
simple root or herb, and when @alomel an other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom we bre unknown. as 

They open all the natural paseagéps of the body, 
out disease, take away all sickness 
— with pure blood; hence the 

iseases by purification and nourls 
No person can take Root Bitte 
unwell, Victory upon victory they 
disease and death in all stations 
life. They are con J 
most importance. n+ umptic 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, 
Vitality and Broken Down Constit 
Bitters are universally admitted to 
derful Medical discovery known to 
pectoral healing properties penetrate 
the human frame, soothing the Lun¥®, 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cle 
from every kind of humor. No o: 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgij Heart 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspey¥ps 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary [gpiseases. 
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h and a poi condition o 

weakly, nervous young men, sufferin 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused 
earty lite, and to delicate females, the 
Root Bitters are especially recommenfM 
tle will do more toward eradicating S 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tun 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustu 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions 
than all other remedies in existence. 


G. W. FRAZIER, Di 



























Show this notice to your druggist 0: 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTE 
no substitute whatever. Price within 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00, 












Woman’s Medical 
of Pennsylvan 
North College Ave. and 22d 8 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Session’ 
THURSDAY, OOT. Isty 
and will continue twenty-two wee 


lars address, RACHEL L. BOD 
30— 


HOWARD UNIVE 


MEDIOAL DEPAR*’ 

Opens October Ist, and continued 
Fees—Matriculation $10. t 
tion $30. “3 
N. B.—Separate dissecting 
For Circular address, Cc. 


No. 1118 13th $ 
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rhe following elaborate argument against 
Wowan Suffrage, by Rev. J. M. Buckley, ap- 
peared in last week’s New York Independent : 

Certain persons whom 1 greatly respect 
have from time to time within the past twen- 
ty years avowed themselves favorable to Wo- 


yan Suffrage. Being anxious to promote 
ye wy desirable reform, 1 have examined this 
t ‘ J . . 
ubject with conscientious care and have 
et i 


reached these conclusions—viz., that Woman 
should not be invested with the responsibility 
of governme at in the State, and that to force 
the Suffrage upon her would be very injurious 
to her and inflict an irreparable calamity upon 
the country. These conclusions are support- 
ed by reasons which I am not ashamed to pre- 
sent and leave to their fate here or else- 
where; and, economizing space as much as 
possible, will proceed to set them forth. 

1. The relation of the sexes 1s the most fun- 
damental question in the organization of socie- 
ty. The domestic life of its individual mem- 
bers turns upon it, and the increase and, con- 
sequently, the very existence of population 
on the earth. Separate the race into units, 
and, unless it were soon rearranged in fami- 
universal prostitution, with no care or 
The lat- 


lies, 
training of children, would result. 
ter would soon destroy the race; hence, 
everywhere families polygamous, polyan- 
drous, or monogamous exist. In the civili- 
zation, represented by Europe and the civiliz- 
ed parts of America, the foundation of society 
is the family, consisting of one husband and 
one wife, the contract between them being 
for life, never to be broken except for the 
most extraordinary causes and by due process 
of law. In these families, subordinate to 
husband and wife, more than half the whole 
population is supported and trained, the 
law taking no cognizance of them except on 
extraordinary occasions and for reasons that 
affect the whole Commonwealth. No ration- 
al person requires proof that, if the marriage 
contract could be terminated at the simple 
will of the parties, society would disintegrate 
and civilization be extinguished. 

2. In all countries and under all govern- 
ments, with inconsiderable exceptions, man 
has borne the burdens and enjoyed the privi- 
leges of government: and the question before 
us is, should Woman be made to assume both ? 
My main proposition against conferring the 
Suffrage on females is that the interests of 
society—/. ¢., — men, women and children— 
require Woman to occupy a relation in the 
family and the State, which is not compatible 
with her bearing the burdens of government. 

3. Lassume the absolute necessity of the 
family, consisting of one husband and one 
wife, as the foundation of society, and that 
the indissolubleness of the marriage contract, 
except for the most weighty and unusual 
causes, must be maintained. 

4. And the first question is — as marriage 
is the general law for the race and is a life- 
partnership ‘‘for better or for worse’’—how is 
it to be made tocohere? Let it be remem- 
bered that it is a partnership, giving the mu- 
tual rights to know even the thoughts and 
feelings and the minutest details of conduct. 
Could such a life-long partnership in all things, 
asa law for the race, bear the strain of two 
distinctly defined wills, meeting and debating 
all questions in the same plane, governed by 
the same feelings, and with the same inherent 
predominating tendency in both? The thing 
is impossible. Human nature would not ad- 
mit of it. If the proof of this assertion be 
demanded, it may be found in the relations 
subsisting between men in all kinds of part- 
nerships—business partnerships, political com- 
binations, scientific pursuits, and in the 
church. Rarely are business partnerships, 
where there is a community of interest and 
general success, continued twenty years, and 
the average length is less than five. Why 
this? A short answer for most cases is: They 
break asunder from discord, arising from con- 
troversy in the same plane. 

In the nunneries and monasteries of the 
Roman Catholic Church, where the most 
extraordinary subordination is required, where 
promotion turns on perfect obedience, where 
conscience and eternal salvation lie at the 
foundation of that obedience, permanency is- 
to a high degree possible; but we learn from 
them that without frequent changes of per- 
sons and relations it would fail. All the so- 
cialistic experiments of men alone have failed. 
! affirm, therefore, from the history of human 
nature, that an institution mvolving two dis- 
unct personalities of the same kind, meeting 
in the same plane, requiring a life-long living 
together, day and night, would break down 
under the strain, if there were no natural and 
spontaneous predominating tendency. When 
the warmth of passion had subsided, the nov- 
elty of the relation had disappeared, the im- 
perfections of each had become apparent, and 
the struggles and disappointments of life had 
‘fairly begun, discord would soon arise, each 
will refusing to bend, the breach would widen 
and secret averson or Open rupture ensue. 

5. But the marriage relation as a rule does 
hold together, and how? Let Tennyson an- 
ewer: 

“Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse. Could we make her as the man 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this: 

Not like to thee, but like in difference,” i 
Or, if you prefer, James Freeman Clarke will 
give the same truth in prose: 

_All people of sense agree that women are 
different from men in taste, talent, tendencies 
of character, qualities of mind and heart. 
Woman is not undeveloped man, but some- 
thing else. Woman is not superior to man 
but something else. Woman is not superior 
to man nor inferior; they are unlike, but 
equal.” Man reasons, debates, decides, and 
the tendency is to his headship. Woman, if 
she approves, conforms; but, if she does not 
approve, endeavors to modify—not in the au- 
thoritative, imperative spirit, but gently, per- 
uasively, tenderly. The family relation may 
Annee or a ay) pany bape preg consort. 
wiles ben Ad oss yut all the influence 
iat P ; na qualities can exert is with 
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‘SHOULD SUFFRAGE BE GIVEN TO WOMAN? | ther and brothers, and, where poverty does | 


not compel a different course, receives sup- 


port and protection from them, which, if a 


‘true woman, she abundantly returns in her 


own way. The sons, meanwhile, are learn- 
ing what they need to know to enable them to 
assume the position which awaits them in the 
family. 

May we not assume as proven that the fam- 
ily is the foundation of the social organiza- 
tion; 
intellectual and between 


moral differences 


husband and wife; that Nature, in the consti , 


tution of Woman, who is equal but not iden- 
tical with man, has made the permanency of 


the marriage relation possible and actual; and | 
that a different training, in harmony with the | 
| different 


tendencies, realm of action, 


is provided in the family from her childhood? | 


6. But it will be said: If these things be 
granted, what have they to do with the ques- 
tion of the Suffrage ? 
point, and I answer: They have this to do 
with it. To govern in the state would unfit 
Woman for ed position in the family and 
make that position intolerable to her. I fan- 
cy that I see the contemptuous sneer or hear 
the satirical *‘Nonsense!"* which this Propo- 
sition provokes. But let me ask the enthu- 
siast, male or female, this question: Suppose 
that to govern in the state would make Wo- 
man’s position in the family intolerable to her 
and disqualify her for it, what would you say ? 
Would you then say, “Give her the Suffrage 
and let the family go?’’ This has been bold- 
ly said in speech and print. But if this be 
your spirit | translate your ‘‘Nonsense!”’ into 
a strong confirmation and, if a woman shall 
say so, into a melancholy illustration. But if 
you would say, “If Woman Suffrage would 
destroy or jeopard the family it ought not to 
be introduced.’’ I beg your attention to what 
follows. For Woman to govern in the state 
would produce this result by an obvious law 
of our natures. The governing spirit would 
become a part of the character. Itis a trans- 
parent sophism to say that ‘‘the mere drop- 
ping of a piece of paper into a box could not 
produce such a wonderful result.’”’ It is not 
the “dropping of a piece of paper,” but the 
whole mode of thinking, feeling, and acting, 
of which the act of voting is the concentrated 
expression. Opening a door is a very simple 
act, but it may mean a good deal. Do you 
open it to an honorable gentleman or to an ac- 
complice in guilt ? The vote is the expression 
of government. Voting is governing. To 
vote intelligently and properly is to think, 
feel, and act in the imperative mood. 

Girls must be trained to think, feel, and act 

ia the spirit of boys, and women become, in the 
elements involved, substantially assimilated to 
men. 
To evade the force of this statement it is 
necessary to say either that Woman will not 
be affected in this way, or that it will do no 
harm if she should be. Neither of which can 
be truthfully held. John Stuart Mill says 
that it will produce this effect and should do 
so, that women are held in “subjection’’ in 
the family. Wendell Phillips said, in 1851, 
that no one can foresee the effect, and, there- 
fore, the only way is to plunge in, guided by 
abstract right. Others say that in any possi- 
ble circumstances the feminine instincts will 
preserve women. 

As to Mr. Mill, he lield a view of marriage 
logically consistent with the view above attrib- 
uted to him—a view which would practically 
make it a simple contract, and which would in 
a generation or two bestialize humanity. (Let 
not this be thought extravagant when the 
ratio of divorces to marriages in the non- 
Catholic part of the population of the State 
of Connecticut is already as one to eight, while 
other states, though not so bad as this, are 
with Connecticut greatly increasing in the 
pumber of divorces.) With regard to Mr. 
Phillips’s notion of abstract right, we shall 
attempt to show elsewhere that there is no 
‘“‘abstract’’ right in a concrete society so clear- 
ly known as to justify the imperiling of the 
foundations on which the whole fabric rests. 
As to there being no danger of the effect we 
foresee, it is sufficient to say that there is noth- 
ing in man or woman which may not be most 
unfavorably modified by the continued opera- 
tion of a powerful cause moving contrary to 
Nature. Woman, in countless individual 
cases and in whole nations, has shown a ca- 
pacity to rise or fall, a susceptibility to every 
moral or intellectual modification, not sur- 
passed by men. Accordingly the governing 
spirit would become a part of the character 
of woman—not of every woman, but of wo- 
men in general. Mrs. C. H. Dall, says: “In 
1848-50 we used to hear a great deal of three 
objections to conferring this right upon wo- 
men. 1. Its incompatibility with household 
cares and the duties of maternity. 2. Its 
hardening effect on the character—politics 
not being fit for women.”’ The third relates 
to another branch of the subject. ‘‘To these 
three points,”’ says Mrs. Dall, ‘twe gave short 
and decisive answers. 1. There are a great 
many women who will never be wives and 
housekeepers; and, if there were not, the 
Suffrage is no more incompatible with mater- 
nity and housekeeping than it is with mercan- 
tile life and the club-room.’’ The latter part 
of this answer shows that she had never ex- 
amined the true adhesive element in the fami- 
ly. ‘2. If it hardens women it will harden 
men, and the politics which are not fit for her 
are not fit for him; nor will they become so 
till her presence gives men a motive to purify 
them.’ This answer is “decisive” not of the | 
main question, but that she had lost sight of 
the essential difference between the mascu- | 
line and feminine mind. But not only would 
the governing spirit become a part of her 
character, which would greatly interfere with 
her discharge of the duties of home; but it 
would make her position there an insupport- 
able restraint. I suppose that no argument is 
required to show that to put men in exactly 
+ wed sagen od wy apne mode of exerting in- 

nen occupy would be an in- 
supportable restraint to them; but it is not so 
to women, unless afflicted with the aberra- 
tion of wishing political power or from causes 
wholly apart from this question. But why 
the difference ? There is but one explanation, 
Man is naturally self-reliant, a governor. Wo- 
man may in an emergency develope self-reli- 
ance and complete independence; but is natu- 
ra'ly disposed to acquiesce in the determining 
tendency of the husband or to control it b 
attraction rather than decision. Now tenn 
her with the governing spirit of man, and she 
will become as restive in her position as he 
would be if placed in a similar one. This 
consequence is boldly avowed by some of the 


that it could not cohere without certain | 


and | 


That, indeed, is the | 








ablest advocates of Woman Suffrage and held 





up as a thing to be desired; and the more | 


logical of them go fearlessly to the end, and 
define marriage aa a contract to be terminated 
at the will of either party, and society as a 
collection of independent units, instead of an 
assemblage of families. 

7. But it will be said that this argument 


| proceeds in singular disregard of several im- 


portant facts. 

a. In many cases the husband is effeminate 
and the woman masculine. In many his 
weakness or wickedness compels the woman 


into the energy and labor to support the fami- | 


lv; and what becomes of the predominating 
tendency then? I respond: Nothing weighs 
any heavier than it is. These cases must ad- 
just themselves. 


capabilities and honor her. Then she bears 
sway without knowing it, and he submits 


either without being aware of it or without | 
chafing under it; and in such a case they are | 
But, as arule, in such ill-assorted | 


happy. 
marriages the man is restive and the woman 
restless; and the case illustrates the old 
Spanish proverb: **’Tis a poot roost where 
the hen crows.””. My general answer is that 
exceptions to general laws must be adjusted 
or adjust themselves as well as they can. 

b. Again, it may be said that no allowance 
is made for single women and widows, of 
whom there are many. As this is the strong 
point with many, it must be fairly met. 

The general law on this subject is apparent 
both from nature and history. The number 
of males and females in the world is about 
the same—the differences in various localities 
being caused by local and transient conditions. 
In the United States, notwithstanding our loss 
by the late war, there are nearly half a_mil- 
lion more males than females. Even in Utah 
there are 2000 more men than women, Mor- 
mon importations of females not having kept 
pace with male immigration. This unalter- 
able fact of the equality of the sexes irrevo- 
cably overthrows polygamy and polyandry and 
shows that one husband and one wife is the plan 
of Nature, and the conduct of the race shows 
it; for, notwithstanding the difficulties of main 
taining a family and the disinclination of some 
to marry, or want of suitable opportunity in 
others, the immense majority of the adult 
population do voluntarily marry. This is the 
general law. Now itis a principle in Nature 
and society that individual exceptions to a 
necessary general law must adjust themselves 
as best they can. To this principle there are 
no exceptions. 

For example, light is intended for the eye. 
That is the general law. But 2,000,000 per- 
sons in Europe and America were born blind, 
thousands have become blind, and countless 
multitudes have weak eyes. Many must wear 
shades; not a few live in dark rooms, as a 
ray of light fills them with anguish. Now 
suppose a movement to cover the City of New 
York with an opaque roof, and it should be 
argued that there are several thousand per- 
sons of both sexes whose eyes are so weak 
that they cannot endure the glare of the sun. 
Would it not be a sufficient answer to say 
that the general law is that light is necessary, 
useful, and pleasant? The city must have 
light, and those weak eyes must protect them- 
selves as they may. 

Consider the case of children. Plato pro- 
posed they should be trained by the state. 
Suppose a movement to train all the children 
of the land in public institutions. It could 
be maintained that there are many orphans, 
many who have lost one parent, and that 
many parents are incompetent and more, un- 
faithful. All this is true and bad enough; 
but may be fully answered, though in but one 
way, and that answer is this: The general law 
is that parents must be responsible for their 
children, and the general rule is that they 
train them well enough for the purposes of 
society. Individual exceptions must be cared 
for without disturbing the general law. It 
is so in this case. In some parts of Europe 
and of the United States there are more wo- 
men than men. Brigham Young, to meet 
these exceptional cases, proposes to overthrow 
monogamy and introduce polygamy, that 
every woman may have a husband. But, if 
so, as in Arizona there are three white men to 
one woman, let the law be altered and polyan- 
dry be introduced, that every man may have 
a wife. But in all parts of the country there 
is a small proportion of single women. Now 
it is proposed to introduce a principle which 
will render the marriage state such that it 
would not be good either for man or woman 
to marry; instead of leaving in this, as in all 
other cases, the exceptions to adjust them- 
selves to the law. If it were gravely propos- 
ed to strangle a due proportion of mile infants 
where women are in a minority, and of female 
where they are in the majority, the measure 
would have as much to support it as the at- 
tempt to undermine the whole structure to 
meet these exceptions. 

The sum of the whole is, that, as every 
female child must be presumed under the 
general law eligible to become a wife and 
mother, the whole sex must be left to the 
exercises of that kind of influence which 
their nature and relation to the family qualify 
them for and require of them, and the inter- 
ests of society—i. ¢., inen, women, and chil- 
dren—will not allow of woman’s being forced 
into the realm of government, and so unfitted 
for the duties and the enjoyment of her: po- 
sition in the family.—Jndependent. 
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Sometimes the love in the | 
wife makes her think her husband the greatest | 
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DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


7i3 Washington st., 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 


ed, successful physician, we would sy consult Dr. E. | 


D. Srran, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
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The Best Polish in the World, 


RisingSun 





oTOVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73. 


Ver Beauty of Polish, Saving of Laber, 
Freeness from Dasei, Derabllity aud 
Cheapness, truly Unsrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors 


CANTON, MASS. 
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NEL Shoes, 


CHANNE Bass!" 
ask your dealers for 


them. Buy no others. A dark line around the sole 
shows where the channel is cut. 


THE SONG MONARCH! 


A new and most interesting book for 


SINGING CLASSES. 


Full of melodious Songs, Duets, Glees and 4-part 
Songs all easy and perfectly adapted to a Singing 
School Course, but at the same time forming a col- 
lection well suited for the use of College and other 
Choirs, Singing Societies, &c. By H, R. Palmer, as- 
sisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Price 75 Cents. Per Doz. $7.50. 
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A most attractive Piano Piece: 
SOUVENIR De LIMA, MAZOURKA, $1.00. 
One of the “Posthumous Works of L. M. Gottschalk.” 


THE LEADER! 


A new and excellent collection of Music for 
Cuorrs, CONVENTIONS, and SINGING CLASSES, 
Prepared by those most successful composers, 
H.R.Palmer of Chicago, and L.O.Emerson of Boston. 
Price $1.38, or $12.00 per Dez, 





For your next Sunday School Song Book, send for 
the River or Lirr. By Perkins and Bentley, 36 cts. 


All books and music sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 71 Br’dway, New York. 


STOP, a great invention. A beautiful toned Piano 
never requiring tuning; musicians will appreciate it. 
Found only in GEO, WOODS & CO.’8 ORGANS, 
Circulars free. 
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GEO. WOODS & Co., 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS., and CurcaGo, ILL. 
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FURNACE CO., 
36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods ip 
New England. 
THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE, 
A wonderful 
success. 

THE STAND- 
ARD_ BRICK 
RANGE. 
The best in the 

market. 
THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 
Just out. Ex- 
emine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


The Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove is constant] 

increasing. 

ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Send for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 

dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Par ANNA T. RANDALL-DIEHL. 
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WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and — 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ledio = 
siring a thorough medical education first-class ae 7 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting materia 
abundant; hospita! and clinical advantages fava 

assed. ™ THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- | 
fg Sec’y, 333 W. Washington St., Chicago, 25—tf 
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age free. The Trade suppli 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 


Boston, Mass., or address the 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No. 24 Bast 


Fourth Street, New York City. 


Pes doors from Tremont Street. 





ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 


in May, 1873, we are now prerared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 


LATEST STYLES ot 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 


41\—12 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton, Well stocked with fruit, The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportunt- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


- AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 


French and English Note Pa; and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Papen, Pens, os. 


DR. NICHOLS' WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 
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uestion of 
eating and 
ventilating houses i.« 
one of such vital ime-«- 
portance, in a sanita- 
ryas wellas an eco- 
nomical sense, that 
bo one can afford te 
disregard the merits 
of such an heating 
apprratus as will ob- 
viate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Fure 
.omaces are subjected 
to in the continual 
leakage ot poisonous 
gasand dust. 






The many advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operatign, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphilet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Maina 
St., Haverhill, Mass, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VIOTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


) Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 
These are the Watches exhibited 


in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 


30—15t 


Highest Award in that department, 


Wm. Bond & Son, AQ. 
11 CONGRESS STREET. 


A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled 
‘THE GENESIS AND ETHICS 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 


Treatment of all the delicate and important ques- 
tions involved in Conjugal Love. Isstraightforward, 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit and 
plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis has re- 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, Paren- 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
is the result; which now comes into the world be- 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and men. 

Price, in paper covers, 50 a a Se aaa — 

. bin ” 00. 
75 cents; in full gilt and oes on ae ar ieee 
9 Montgomery Place, 
“Progressive Publish- 














SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
ce--17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional ekill in the 


and long experience 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
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Woman's Journal. 


“Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Oct. 31, 1674. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
Business department of the paper, must be addressed | 
to Box 4297, Boste 

Subecribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly re quested to send in their 
sulmcriptions. The « hange of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


e 

Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his 
gulecription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt 

eon 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, for wale by 
W. lL. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street 


. 
The Penneyivania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 
° 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.04 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
eox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 


price ix 80. 


We oall special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-lollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
ene who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


each. | 
' 





| at once, 


THE SECOND WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


Among the pilgrims who devoutly return to 
the sacred Hub come those who recently at- 
tended the Woman’s Congress, which closed 
its sittings in Chicago on the afternoon of 
October 17th. 
very full and detailed reports of this occasion, 


While the Chicago papers gave 


the Eastern journals have not done very much 
to satisfy the public curiosity respecting it. 
The Woman’s Journat will do its best to 
present the proceedings of the Congress in full 
to its readers, and would have done so in this 
week’s issue, had the necessary documents 
For this week then, we can 
only present a brief statement of the general 
features and character of the Congress, leav- 


been at hand. 


ing the occasion to speak for itself in full re- 
port hereafter. 

First, let us say that the action of the Con- 
gress was harmonious throughout. No under- 
tone of controversy marred the impression of 
co-operation and goodwill which such an oc- 
casion ought to have made, and in this in- 
stance did make. No local prejudices, no 
sectional jealousies marred the public enjoy- 
ment. The wheels rolled smoothly, and the 
work went on joyously. The spirits of the 
Workers in the Congress rose as their efforts 
were met by an ever increasing interest on 
the partof the public. At the very opening 
of the proceedings the attendance was respect- 
able in number as well as in character. —In- 
creasing with every meeting, it became num- 
erous and brilliant, and on the last day, when 
Dress Reform was the special topic, and Mrs. 
Flynt’s patterns afforded it illustration, the 
seats and aisles were thronged, and entrance 
became difficult. 

The list of topics for papers and discussions 
had been carefully prepared by a special com- 
mittee, and the invitations to prepare and 
send papers were carefully given. Inthe main, 
the programme was adhered to, and fully car- 
ried out. One or two valuable papers were un- 
fortunately crowded out,and a small part only 
of the interesting correspondence with friends 
in Europe and America could be presented. 
But the omnipresent press can remedy these 
sins of omission,and we think we may promise 

that the Woman’s JovurnaL, in addition to 
the papers actually read at the Congress, will 
print the most available part of the matter 
for which the time allotted proved insufficient. 

Mrs. Livermore presided over the meetings 
with great spirit. Her vivacious comments 
added much to the zest of the occasion. Her 
action showed throughout that catholic spirit 
and overflowing good will which make her so 
acceptable to West and East. She was ably 
seconded by the other officers of the Congress, 
among whom we must mention the Secretary, 
Miss Fletcher, as a person of untiring energy, 
and of true executive ability. We are glad 
to speak also of the care with which the manu- 
scripts of absent contributors were read. 
Some of us had feared that papers presented 
by others than their authors would lose pro- 
portionately in interest. In this instance, 
however, it happened, as it sometimes does 
elsewhere, that the step-mothers did all that 

the real mothers could have done. Miss Swa- 
sey, Miss Patridge, and Mrs. Soule did good 
service in this respect, and the lady last 
named, who succeeds Mrs. Wilbour as Chair- 

man of the Executive Committee, showed by 

her speeches the most lively interest in all the 
topics presented. 
Maria Mitchell, Professor of Astronomy at 

Vassar College, was elected to succeed Mrs. 
Livermore as President of the Association. 
This choice can but be highly gratifying to 
those interested. Miss Mitchell isa woman of 
rare merit, and combines those traits of wisdom 
and of harmlessness which our Saviour has 
coupled under the similitude of the serpent 
and the dove. Under her care, we may feel 
sure that the institution of the Congress will 
obey the law of growth, and show as marked 
a progress in its third year as its second has 
already made evident. 

Finally and to conclude. This brief synop- 
sis aims at truth, not at flattery. The second 
Woman’s Congress was not perfect, and an- 
other year should bring some improvement 
in its plan and management. But would it not 
have been quite frightful if such a child had 


to the poor. 


lon the 


| 





been born without faults ? 


The French proverb 
But 
such doctrine is very hopeless and reactiona- | 
‘Better is the child 


that is good in itself ? 
says: “Better is the enemy of Well.” 
ry Let us rather say 


of Well,” 


and look forward, in this way, 


| to a truly apostolic succession in the future. | 


That the Congress chronicled was well, | 


that it left behind it a savor of good will, power | 


here 


and endeavor, none will doubt who read its rec- | 


ord. When John sent to question Christ con- 


| cerning his mission, he replied by saying that 


Or rather, is not | 
| improvement the true destiny of every thing 


THE WILL OF DR. SHURTLEFF. 


The will of the late Dr. Shurtleff fully re- 
the rights of his wife, and care- 
fully protects her against any possible inter- 


cognizes 


ference of the law. 


We give it place, both as an example and | z ‘ 
| has received money for doing so. 


as a sign of the times. 
With a firm reliance in the mercy of Al- 
mighty God, and in the redeeming power of 


Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world, and | 
with good will to all mankind, I, Nathaniel | 


Bradstreet Shurtleff of Boston, in the Com- 


| monwealth of Massachusetts, physician, being 
| of sound and disposing mind and memory, do 


he had done his utmost to relieve human mis- | make, ordain, and publish this my last will 


ery, and to preach the gospel (good message) 
So our Congress, if questioned, 
may say that itself with the 
foremost questions of human interest, and 
preached, as well as it was able, the happy 


it concerned 


doctrines of faith, hope and love. 
IW. OM. 


——— 


A WORD TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Many of our subscribers are in arrears for 
the Woman's Journxa, who should pay for it 
We cannot escape the payment of 
our bills, and to co this, we need what is just- 
Those who pay will find the date 
correspond. 


ly due us. 
wrapper, 
Those who want a receipted bill should send a 
stamp to pay postage. But in any case, we 
shall be obliged to discontinue the JournaL 


changed to 


to those who do not pay for it. L. 8. 





THE FAMILY AND THE BALLOT. 


The Independent of last week, contained an 
article by Rev. J. M. Buckley, against Wo- 
man Suffrage, which we have transferred to 
the third page of this paper. 

The sum of Mr. Buckley's argument is, 
that the family will be destroyed if women 
vote, since, according to Mr. Buckley, it can 
only be maintained by the subjection of the 
wife, who, if she acquire the governing qual- 
ities, which she does not naturally possess, 
will find “ther position in the family intoler- 
able to her.”’ 

He says: Not only would the governing 
spirit become a part of her character, which 
would greatly interfere with her discharge of 
the duties of home; but it would make her 
position there an insupportable restraint. I 
suppose that no argument is required to show 
that to put menin exactly the position as re- 
spects mode of exerting influence which wo- 
men occupy would be an insupportable re- 
straint to them; but itis not so to women, 
unless afflicted with the aberration of wishing 
political power, or from causes wholly apart 








from this question. Man is naturally self-re- 
liant—a governor. Woman is naturally dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the determining tenden- 
cy of the husband, or to control by attraction 
rather than decision. Now imbue her with the 
governing spirit of man, and she will become 
as restive in her position as he would be if 
placed in a similar one. 


Hence the inference is, that she would flee 
from it, and the family would go down. 

Mr. Buckley’s first mistake is in assuming 
that the family can only be made to cohere, 
when the will of the wife is subject to that of 
the husband. 

His second mistake is in assuming that 
qualities which exist by reason of distinctions 
of sex, can be educated out of existence. 

A practical test always furnishes the best 
solution of a problem. In Wyoming Terri- 
tory, women have voted on the same terms as 
men, during the last four or five years. The 
uniform testimony of Gov. Campbell and 
Judge Kingman of that territory affirms the 
beneficial result. (See page 3 of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL of last week.) 

Again, Mr. Buckley says: 

The vote is the expression of government. 
Voting is governing. To vote intelligently 
and properly is to think, feel and act in the 
imperative mood. To govern in the State 
would unfit Woman for her position in the 


family, and make that position intolerable to 
her. 


But, says Gov. Campbell, ‘‘Women do vote 
here, and the family is in no way interfered 
with by it. While, in Connecticut, under 
masculine domination, one wife in eight flees 
from the family, according to Mr. Buckley. 

The women of Wyoming are as womanly 
as other women, and show no sign of becom- 
ing men, or even manish. 





These substantial facts annihilate Mr. Buck- 


| ley’s theory, and should give comfort to those 


who take his view. 
The proofs are all against his theory. 
L. 8. 


OUR LAST WORD BEFORE ELECTION. 


To our friends in every State our last word 
before election is this. Do not vote for any 
candidate for Governor, Congressman, or 
member of State Legislature, who is not known 
to be in favor of Woman Suffrage. If the Re- 
publican candidate is opposed, and the Demo- 
cratic candidate is in favor of Equal Rights 
for women, or vice versa, vote for the Suffragist, 
without regard to party lines. If neither is in fa- 
vor,scratch your ticket and vote fora candidate 
of your own who isa friend of Equal Rights. 
Woman Suffrage will never be conceded until 
it is felt by politicians asa power which it is 
not safe to oppose. 

Remember that every citizen has a moral 
obligation superior to party ties. ‘‘The divine 
right to bolt” is the last refuge of the citizen 
from the corrupt combinations of trading pol- 
iticians. Men and brethren, however you 
vote, vote for Woman Suffrage. _iH. B. B. 

















and testament in manner and form following, 
viz. : 

First. I direct that all the just debts I shall 
owe at the time of my decease, and also my 
funeral expenses, shall be paid out of my es- 
tate by my executrix hereinafter named, so 
soon after my decease as may be found con- 
venient. 

Second. I give, devise, and bequeath to my 
wife, Sarah Eliza Shurtleff, all my property, 
real, personal and mixed, of which I shall die 
seized, or to which I shall be entitled at the 
time of my decease, for her absolute and sole 
use forever, with the exception of certain 
memorial gifts to my three children, Hiram 
Smith Shurtleff, Sarah Shurtleff and Mary 
Shurtleff, as hereinafter provided for. This 
I do, in full faith that she will continue to be to 
them, as she always has been, a loving and 
dutiful mother. 

Third. I give, devise and bequeath to my 
three children above-named, as memorials 
aforesaid, to each of them such pieces of sil- 
ver plate and jewelry and such keepsakes as 
my wife in her judgment shall consider right 
and proper, without interfering with her own 
desires and necessities, the said gifts to be de- 
livered only at such time or times as my said 
wife shall determine, trusting that my child- 
ren may preserve the same in remembrance of 
their predecessors, to whom they have belong- 
ed, and that they will transmit them to such 
of my descendants as shall hereafter reflect 
honor upon the name, and esteem the memory 
of their ancestors. I nominate, constitute 
and appoint my wife, Sarah Eliza Shurtleff, 
to be sole executrix of this my last will and 
testament; and I direct that no bond shall be 
required of her in the discharge of her duty 
as executrix, the performance of which trust 
I confidently repose in her; and I recommend 
to her as a wise counsellor and good adviser 
my son, Hiram Smith Shurtleff, for whose 
judgment I have great respect and in whose 
integrity I have the fullest confidence. In wit- 
ness whereof I, Nathaniel Bradstreet Shurt- 
leff, have hereunto set my hand and seal, the 


4th day of December, 1873. ~~ 
Natuaniet B.SHurteerr. 1 SEAL 
—~ 





POLITICS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


From this quarter of the world the editors 
of the JourNAL might perhaps expect me to 
write of more important reforms than that 
of the caucus, and truly, with these inexperi- 
enced children in poltics (the negroes) the sys- 
tem might be borne with more patiently than 
with you in Massachusetts. But, for you, I 
think it is simply intolerable, and I confess I 
see no prospect of good government in muni- 
cipal matters, the place where government 
comes home ‘‘to men’s business and bosoms,” 
until the Alderman, Councilmen and other of- 
ficers are selected with the same care that we 
give to any other business agents that we 
should employ. 

If you, in common with many others, take 
any interest in South Carolina politics, let me 
say so much as this, you cannot judge of them 
at all from the outside. Associated Press des- 
patches, manipulated by Democrats, give a 
false version to things; while the only paper 
in the State that has much circulation at the 
North, the News Carrier of Charleston, is un- 
scrupulous and mendacious. It chooses to lie 
about the Chamberlain movement, because it 
cannot obtain any money for supporting it. 

Two of the chief New York papers sent cor- 
respondents here to write according to the 
preconceived views of the editors, and when 
the writers found here that the true reform 
party was the Chamberlain party, one of them 
expressed regret that he should not be able to 
influence his employers and change the tone 
of his paper; while another wrote for his own 
paper the things that were desired, and at the 
same time, with another date, over another 
signature, wrote the truth, and as far as he 
could, in that way, helped reform. What do 
you think of that for Bohemianism ? 

The New York Tribune puts Chamberlain and 
Moses together. But Moses has no friends 
here; no one who would willingly be associ- 
ated with him. He opposed Chamberlain in 
convention to the last, but having no hope for 
himself after that, but to get into the Legisla- 
ture, he came out and advocated Chamber- 
lain’s election, invited himself to speak for 
him, and succeeded in getting his name on one 
of the tickets for the Legislature. There are 
two tickets in this county, both of them for 
Chamberlain for Governor. The ticket, 
which gave Moses a place, had one majority 
in caucus! So the State Committee recog- 
nized it as the regular ticket, while it declared 
that it had no opinion to express to the peo- 
ple about voting for its nominees. 

This made Moses angry, and he has come 
out, appointing a new set of Commissioners 
of Election, intended tocount the votes for 
the Democrats. For the bolting Republicans 
are so few that all there is of the opposition 
may be called Democratic. This is the game 
that Moses has threatened all along if he 
could not have something for himself. 

Chamberlain’s majority over Greene, the 
Conservative candidate, will be so large that 


| it will require extraordinary counting to bring 








in Greene as elected. But if Moses has tools 


| as extraordinary as himself, it may be done. 
| 
One man, who wanted to go to Congress, gave 


Moses $150, to appoint one of his friends 
Commissioner of Election,about a month since. 
Moses has now removed him, and I suppose 
In some 
years lee has changed the Commissioner five 
times! 

Moses pardons, almost every day, the worst 
men in the penitentiary. 
refuse totry any more criminals while he is 
Governor. 


Some of the judges 


this country, there ever was so bad a man in 
a place of power—no, not half so bad. 


P. R. N. 
Columbia, S. C. 





MAINE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | 


| this topic, in any city or town where a hear. 
The undersigned take this method to inform | 


the public that they have been appointed by 
the Board of Directors of the above named In- 
stitution, a committee to make an appeal for 


the last assistance needed to render the school | 


ready for occupancy. 


By favor of the State and the generous aid | 


of a few of our citizens, the ultimate establish- 
ment and success of the school have been as- 
sured. It only remains for a slight contribu- 


tion to be made on the part of the public to | 


open it to those who do much need its whole- 
some restraint and influence. 

A substantial and admirable building has 
been erected on the banks of the Kennebec 
at Hallowell. Provision has been made by 
the managers to furnish all the rooms, except 
the sleeping apartments of the girls. Those 
apartments, to the number of thirty, itis pro- 
posed to furnish uniformly in a neat and com- 
fortable manner, and at the small cost of twen- 
ty-five dollars each, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to but seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

The committee respectfully urge upon every 
one who may be interested in this worthy en- 
terprise and who may be able to do so, and es- 
pecially upon the several churches, the excel- 
lence of the opportunity here presented to do 
a real and permanent good. They ask that 
the amount necessary to furnish one or more 
rooms may be forwarded.at the earliest prac- 
ticable opportunity to Simeon Page, Esq., of 
Hallowell, Treasurer of the schooi, accompa- 
nied by the name of the donor anda statement 
of the object to which it is to be applied. They 
feel confident that this appeal will not be in 
vain, but that when the furniture is needed 
the funds will have been accumulated in the 
school will not fail to enter at once upon the 
active usefulness for which it is designed. 
manner proposed, to purchase it, and that the 

Bens. Kinessury, Jr. 
Sipney Pernam, 
Mrs. C. A. L. Sampson. 

N. B. Editors throughout the State favor- 
able to the undertaking are requested to copy 
the above. 





PROTEST OF AN EPISCOPALIAN WOMAN. 


Epitors JourNaAL:—We have just returned 
from a close attendance upon the late Episco- 
pal Congress, and the General Convention, 
since in progress, in New York. 

The Congress professed to be * liberal body, 
allowing free utterance to clergy and laity. 
But it seems the laity meant only men! A 
lady who is an active member of the Church, 
greatly interested in all that concerns its in- 
terests, repeatedly sent her card to the Chair- 
man, when he invited ‘‘volunteer speaking 
from the laity,” but the prefix ‘‘Mrs.’’ to her 
name was sufficient to. procure perfect con- 
tempt for the application. 

Considering such a fact in the abstract, 
must it not undermine our faith in the sincer- 
ity of Christian professions ? How can minds 
inspired by the spirit of all truth be thus dark- 
ened by essential heathenism? The weak- 
ness, selfishness and bigotry, so evident in the 
government of the Church, should lead us to 
demand in it Woman’s sweetness, strength 
and efficiency. 

What organization of women for religious 
work could, for centuries, have resolutely re- 
fused men as co-laborers, merely on the score 
of sex? Would men have endured such pro- 
scription as patiently as we women have done, 
content to fill the lowest positions alone, while 
doing the hardest work and largely paying 
the expenses? We should hope not. In this 
excess of self-abnegation, rather of class ab- 
negation, we have both hindered our own de- 
velopment, and ministered to man’s pride and 
vanity. 

Not only so, but the church and the world 
are far below the standard they would have 
otherwise attained. We have wickedly al- 
lowed masculine authority to smother the in- 
spiration of God’s spirit, in our hearts and 
lives. What reward have women to-day for 
their weak submission to the self-constituted 
authority of men? Just what we deserve; in 
too many cases, their contempt. 

As women pleading the rights of women, or 
even seeking to speak on vital topics connec- 
ted with our communion, we are utterly refus- 
eda hearing. Why? Is it not time to de- 
mand a sensible reply to such a question ? 
But we shall get no reply. Men ministers 
will still instruct women to be humble, dili- 
gent in drudgery, reverent toward them, and 
unaspiring to any of the offices of the church. 
If there are no male communicants for even 


I do not believe, in the history of | 








| Vestry work, some one from “the workg? 
| must be chosen, rather than a Christian wo. 
man. Our long forbearance under such jn- 
sulting treatment is wonderful. Would wo 
could believe it free from sinful weakness and 
an inordinate desire to please men! May we 
not now call upon women, not only Episcopal 
women, but those of every Christian church. 
with one voice to say to men that they will no 
longer brook the heathenish proscription of 
sex? That they will be free to enter the 
ministry, or any other office, subject only to 
the same conditions which are imposed on 
men ? 

Such a movement would doubtless be hail- 


| ed with joy by the angels in heaven, and win 


from God a blessing. 
We wish to address assemblies of women, on 


ing can be had, and we herewith request inyi- 
tations from any community wishing to re- 
ceive a free lecture from this key-note. 

Not a single Episcopal church paper, pulpit, 
or platform will give us voice. Let us, then, 
erect our own platform, publish our own or- 
gans, and win our way toevery pulpit. While 
men talk, we will devise and execute work. 
If the women of the Episcopal church will 
contrive to support a periodical, advocating 
their own liberty and best interests, we will 
give freely our time as editor, proof-reader, 
or even compositor. Eighteen centuries teach 
us what Christian men will do for our advance- 
ment; let us at last lead them to higher 
ground. For it seems that even in the Church 
those ‘“‘who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow.” 

The numbers, the talent, the moral force, 
above all, the superior piety of women, could 
at once destroy the revolting anachronism 
(restriction of Christian women) which exists 
in the Christian church, the consequence of 
folly and sin. SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, N. Y., St. Simeon and St. Jude’s Day, 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE CAUCUS. 


Epirors JournaL:—It is with much satis- 
faction that I observe the efforts of Mr. Black- 
well to reform the present caucus system. It 
seems to me especially judicious that one who 
seeks to add to the voting population anoth- 
er half of humanity, should desire to correct 
an abuse which makes voting now, as an ex- 
pression of the choice of the people, a mere 
pretense. Fortunately, in many parts of the 
country, the people are waking up to the 
wrong of the present system. One of the 
tricks of the caucus managers, complained of 
recently in this neighborhood, was that the 
whole thing was pre-arranged, cut and dried, 
by a few wire-pullers, and the primary meet- 
ing was adjourned so soon after the hour ad- 
vertised for meeting, that most of the people 
found, on reaching the place, that it was all 
over. 

You have proposed remedies for the protec- 
tion of the caucus. Possibly you may feel in- 
terested in a plan that has suggested itself to 
me, of doing away with the caucus altogether. 
I call it a “business plan,” and propose that 
the same principle by which we choose @ 
teacher for our children, or a physician for 
our health, should be applied to the selection 
of our rulers. 

If I had a vote and it became my duty to 
say at the polls what man or men should rule 
the town, city or state, I should be obliged, 
in nine cases out of ten, to ask information of 
some one who knew more of the matter than 
myself. This state of ignorance describes, I 
suppose, the majority of voters. If I were 
going to send my child to a school, I should 
enquire of the people whom I knew, about 
the schools they were willing to recommend. 
If Isaw a person’s card, referring to those 
whom I believed good judges of the merits of 
a teacher, I should think I had gained the 
necessary information. So, too, if I wer 
called upon to vote for the Mayor of Boston, 
and I found that his card offering to fill that 
place, was endorsed by James Freeman Clarke, 
Julia Ward Howe and Edwin D. Whipple; * 
a person that would, in their opinion, make a 
good Mayor, I should say that I could give 
my vote without further enquiry. 1 think it 
would be tolerably safe to vote for any m4” 
for Governor of Massachusetts, whose nominat- 
ing card could receive Ralph Waldo Emerson § 
name. When it came toselectinga President, 
many weighty names, from different parts of 
the country, would be necessary, together with 
an expression of his opinions upon public 
questions, and if there were several men of 
sound opinions, who could procure such names, 
then the votes might be given directly by the 
people for whoever they preferred, and the 
one, who had the largest number in the or 
country, might be President, and we shoulk 
be much more sure of a good one than we a7 
now, where a nominating party os 
may demand of its party that they g!V 
votes to some one whom they know ne 


vention 
e their 
thing 
about; some one who has been chosen simply 
because nothing was known.of him, therefore 
nothing could be said against him. : 
I beg you to consider, for a moment, the m 
expensiveness of this plan, compared to we 
present burdensomeness of a political _ 
paign. Think, too, of the advantage of i. 
ing municipal taxes and government, ane “ 
ed by officers who are really the choice of t 
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endorsements, as we should consider security, 
if it were a case of lending money. 

This is a business plan for Government. I 
could say much more about it, and answer 
y s. but Ido not wish my let- 


possible objection 
and only ask of the readers 


ser to be too long, 


of the JouRNAL to consider the plan. 
, H. Cc. 1. 
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MOUNT DESERT IN OCTOBER. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER PROM MT. DESERT. 

What would I give to stamp this page with 
ure of this glorious atmosphere, sun- 
steeped and color-dyed, which we have been 
breathing to-day! It has been summer, hand 
in hand with autumn, 80 deliciously blended, 
so prodigal of heat and light. that we have 
been simply wandering about in a sort of 


one pict 


dream. - 

This afternoon we drove to Schooner Head, 

and wandered all through Dr. Derby’s fine 
gromnds, ending with a view from Dr. Ho- 
man’s piazza. If this place was so perfect in 
June when Nature puts on her robe of tender 
green, you can imagine what it must be when 
spanned, surrounded and permeated with the 
rainbow hues of autumn. The water was the 
color of gentians—the islands steeped in pur- 
ple, while just below us, the once green lawn 
of Schooner Head—dappled with soft and 
tender browns, made a delicious contrast to 
the grey rocks which skirt the little bay be- 
neath the woods. Then the grand old cliffs 
of Newport. How they shimmer and gleam 
in their myriad-hued reds and orange, and how 
the steep, scarp sides that always look so 
threatening and dangerous seem to lose their 
terror, so softened and subdued are they by 
this magical touch of dazzling color. All the 
way from the village to Schooner Head the 
eyes and senses are captivated, for it is liter- 
ally a feast of color. 

This afternoon we went to see the sunset 
from Cathedral Rock, and its golden glory 
swims before me even now. Like the pilgrims 
who see the shimmer of the Jordan from afar, 
and rushing headlong, plunge into its mystic 
depths, so we plunged into this bewildering 
sea of color. 

We reached the Belvidere just as the sun 
sank behind the mountains, and, although 
lost to us, great horizontal belts of light were 
thrown over and around the sides of ‘tKebo,”’ 
“Green” and ‘‘Newport,’’ gilding with refined 
gold the already auriferous procession of 
birches, and touching with fire, like that from 
a furnace, the long and sinuous lines of maple, 
which shoot up like brilliant torches from out 
the clumps of cedar and pine. Here and there 
the bare rocks of Green Mountain seemed like 
burnished disks of silver, the shields of the 
mountain gods, and over all was showered 
like gold-dust a moving vapor. It seemed as 
we gazed as if the light perpetually changed, 
now intense, now somber, now golden, now 
crimson. ‘Then there were the darkest lines, 
the groups of forest trees—those superb pines 
and firs standiug like druids, silent and ma- 
jestic, and yet as if sorrowful at the flaming 
ut ephemeral beauty of their graceful, airy 
sisters, decked in their gala robes. They never 
looked so sturdy and immovable, like types of 
the everlasting, beside the perishable hues of 
falling leaves. 

Let no one feel that he has seen Mount Desert 
who has not beheld her in her autumnal glory. 














MICHIGAN ITEMS. 


Woman’s Farmers’ Clubs are springing up 
in the West.—Sand Lake Sentinel 


Miss C. E. Cleveland, of Pontiac, took 
$108.50 in premiums on fancy work at the 
State Faur. 


Mrs. Harper, the ‘colored lady orator,” will 
speak in Detroit next Monday night, and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony is announced for Friday. 


A meeting for the discussion of Woman Suf- 
frage will be held at the hall of the Father 
Mathew Society, corner of Fourth and Porter 
Streets, this evening. It will be addressed by 
Miss Matilda J. Hindman. 


Mrs. Julia A Penniman, of Detroit, in a 
private letter of Oct. 25, says: ‘“‘The Suffrage 
canvass goes on hopefully. Miss Hindman, 
last week, addressed the colored people here, 
and her speech gave them great srtisfaction.’’ 


Woman Surrracr, Yes.—Mrs. Emma Mol- 
loy of Elkhart, Indiana, addressed the people of 
Benton Harbor, at the church, Saturday even- 
ing, Oct. 24th. Subject, Impartial Suffrage— 
Equal Rights. O. S. WILLey, 

Sec., Woman Suffrage Association. 


A Michigan correspondent writes: 

Our cause presents a much more hopefnl 
4ppearance than when you returned to your 
home. The Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association helped to change 
public opinion. We certainly derived sub- 
stantial benefit from your visit in many ways. 


Woman now holds a legal position with re- 
spect to man, which corresponds exactly with 
the relation of greenbacks with gold. Make 
greenbacks a legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, and they will be at a discount no 
longer. Make Woman the possessor of full cit- 
izenship, and such epithets as effeminate, old 
womanish, and school-girl, will be tied up with 
shinplaster, rag-money and irredeemable cur- 
Tency, and passed up into the garret.—Benton 
Harbor Palladium. 


The following interesting facts are noted by 
the Detroit Free Press: 
In 1850 the population of the State of Mich- 
igan was 397,654, and the school attendance, 
according tothe United States census, 105,961, 
or a little more than 29 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. By the census of 1870 the population 
was 1,184,059, while the school attendance 
Was 264,217, or a little more than 22 per cent. 
of the population. It will thus be seen that 
notwithstanding the expenditure of $7,000,000 
for educational and reformatory purposes, the 


and who come before them with such 


proportion of school attendance to population 
has been reduced more than 7 per cent. In 
other words, while in 1850 there were 30 at- 
tendants upon school for every 10) of popula- 
tion, there were only 23 in 1870. 


SUPFRAGE MEETING AT YOUNG MEN'S HALL. 
The following correspondence explains it- 


self. 
Detroit, October 22, 1874. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman: 


Dear Mapam:—Learning that you are to 


| remain in Detroit for a few days, the under- 





signed would be glad to hear you upon the 
subject of the proposed Amendment to our 
State Constitution to grant the right of Suf- 
frage to Women. We suggest Saturday even- 
ing, 24th inst., 8 o'clock, at Young Men’s Hall, 
as the time and place. 
Very respectfully. 
Mr. and Mrs. RK. Hawley, Mrs. John J. Bagley. 
Mr. and Mrs. Z. R. Brockway, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Beecher, Mr. and Mrs. E. 1. Garfield, W. 


N. Carpenter, L. R. Fiske, E. W. Meddaugh, | 


Miss Sarah Hunt, F. G. Russell, John At- 
kinson, J. M. Arnold, D. C. Holbrook, and 
others. 

Repty. 

Miss Eastman accepts with pleasure the po- 
lite invitation of Mr. and Mrs, R. Hawley, 
Mrs. John J. Bagley, Mr. and Mrs. Brockway, 
and others, to speak to the citizens of Detroit 
on the subject of Suffrage for Women, on Sat- 
urday evening, 24th instant, at Young Men’s 
Hall. 

Detroit, Octoher 23, 1874. 

The meeting was held on the 24th, as ap- 
pointed, and the hall was completely filled 
with an eager and intelligent audience. Miss 
Eastman was fortunate in the auspices under 
which the meeting was held, and was equal 
to the occasion. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Maine Industrial School for girls is 
nearly ready for occupancy. 

Baltimore has a woman resident, 70 years 
old, who made a balloon ascension from that 
city, alone, in 1837. 

Forney saw Mrs. Dion Boucicault kiss her 
five little children ‘‘good night,” and he thinks 
it was a picture for Meissonier alone to paint. 

During the nine years Miss N. FE. Davison 
has been treasurer of the Boston Fragment 
Society its invested fund has been increased 
$2500. 


The Princess Miggislaw Woronieczky, wid- | 


ow of the commander of the Honveds, is said 
to be gaining a livelihood as a washerwoman 
in Pesth. 

The Vermont free lovers have received an 
act of incorporation from the Legislature; a 
Legislature, be it remembered, which is com- 
posed of men alone. 

Next week we shall commence the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the Second Wo- 
man’s Congress, and of the principal essays 
read on that occasion. 

Rev. Robert Collyer has finally decided not 
to accept the call which he recently received 
from the Church of the Messiah of New York, 
and will remain in Chicago. 


In Sacramento a polite horse-car conductor 
so pleased a rich widow, that she married 
him. All the surplus population are now ap- 
plying for situations on horse-cars. 

A few years ago the schools of St. John, 
New Brunswick, were private or sectarian. 
Now there are public schools, though atten- 
dance if not yet made compulsory. 

Thirty-eight women in the United States 
are filling the place of Christian ministers and 
pastors in several denominations, not reckon- 
ing those in the Society of Friends. 

Queen Victoria has given a large order for 
Honiton laces. Of late, Belgian lace has been 
all the rage with the aristocracy, and the Eng- 
lish manufacture has languished. The Queen’s 
order is intended to give it new life. 

Of the forty-six students who were in at- 
tendance at the Anderson School at Penikese 
last summer, twenty-three—just one-half— 
were ladies. So it seems that women are not 
wholly averse to the natural sciences, after all. 

The discussion that took place in Chicago 
lately on the subject of educating girls, show- 
ed that the women of the Congress were as 
little satisfied with the present system as Dr. 
Clarke is, though they differed from him very 
widely as to the remedy. 


“Howard Glyndon,”’ thatis to say, Laura 
C. Redden, is said to be no longer deaf and 
dumb, but has learned to talk like other folk. 
A gossipy letter-writer says her manner is 
full of happiness, she bubbles with laughter 
while speaking, and enjoys life to the utmost. 


The University of California has this year 
168 candidates for degrees. Last year it had 
144. There are thirty-eight feminine students 
in the University. Among the lectures is a 
course by Prof. Hilgard on ‘‘Domestic and Ru- 
ral Economy,” all his lectures being open to 
the public. 

Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell lately 
preached in the Orthodox Congregational 
Church, at her old home in Henrietta, N. Y. 
The Methodist church in that village adjourn- 
ed its service, and its minister occupied the 
pulpit with Mrs. Blackwell, and took part in 
the services. 

The Salem Gazette applauds the renomina- 
tion of Dr. Loring to the Senate, looks for his 
re-election by a handsome majority, and ex- 
pects that ‘‘as the ablest man in the Senate— 
gifted, accomplished, and experienced—his 


| re-election to the Presidency of that body” 
will be a matter of course. 


The Denver News notes that the public | 


schools in Colorado are growing and flourish- 
ing in the most promising manner, and sug- 
gests that the foundations of our national pol- 
itics should be taught inthem. If every trace 
of the partisan could be left out, this teaching 
would certainly be excellent in its results. 
The schoolmaster is badly wanted abroad 


if 1t be true, as reported, that Prince Arthur 
sent Miss Minnie Sherman ‘“‘a superb locket 


of Etruscan gold,’’ inscribed, by letter, *‘to | 
the young lady, who ef all others in America | 
he admired most.’ Queen Victoria may find | 


foes to her beloved English in her own house- 
| hold. 

A telegraphers’ newspaper, speaking of the 
employment of women as operators, says that 
their power is already felt in the higher style 
| of conversation between male operators over 
the wires. Low jests and vulgarity have 
| grown less frequent, and an intimation that 
there is a female operator on a circuit puts a 
quietus on the most virulent of blasphemers. 

The Hartford Post says: 

The wealthy Southerners were bred with 
negro play-mates and negro nurses, and ought 
not now to object to equal familiarity with the 
freedmen. ‘The poor whites are too generally 
averse to education, for themselves as well as 
for the blacks, and look upon every step for 
the advancement of the emancipated slave as 
a reflection upon their own ignorance and 
degradation. 


The New York Herald, in an editorial refer- 
ring to the women’s movements in Ohio, says: 

“It may be conceded that it is no greater 
harm for a woman to kneel on the sidewalk 
than for her husband to take his ease at full 
length in the gutter; while sticklers for pro- 
priety may amuse themselves with pondering 
over the self-sacrifice of the women, who ven- 
ture on the one in the hope of saving their 
lords from the other.” 

Every generation of a progressive people 
have to face one great danger, and perform 
one difficult task. It has fallen to our lot to 
throttle public thieves, and to arrange and re- 
construct the machinery of Republican Gov- 
ernment, that henceforth public business will 
be done as sensibly, as economically, and in 
all respects as well as capable men conduct 
private business. 

The Providence Journal says the man who 
demands that his wife shall grind out from a 
big kitchen, even with servants to match, 
princely dinners from day to day, without fail- 
ures in time or quality, ought to be condemn- 
ed to run the concern himself for six months, 
when, if he did not come out a better as well 
as wiser man, his depravity might be pro- 
| nounced total. 
| Woman Suffrage has received a defeat in 
| Oregon. A bill reciting that the question of 
| sex was not to interfere with the qualifications 
of voters was allowed to go to a third reading 
in the Legislature, but was lost, upon a call of 
yeas and nays, by a vote of forty-six to thir- 
teen. The minority was made up indiscrimi- 
nately of Republicans and Independents, with 
only one Democrat. 

A gentleman was describing to Douglas 
Jerrold the story of his courtship and mar- 
riage—how his wife had been brought up in a 
convent and was on the point of taking the 
veil when his presence burst on her enrapt- 
ured sight and she accepted him as her hus- 
band. Jerrold listened to the end of the 
story, and then quietly remarked, ‘‘She sim- 
ply thought you better than nun.” 





The Golden Age, criticizing ‘‘The Mistress of 
the Manse,”’ thinks that if anything more un- 
poetical and stupid ever got written in verse 
than the following lines, Dr. Holland should 
have the benefit of the comparsion: 


“The pigeon pruned his opal breast; 
And o’er the meads the bob-o-link, 

With vexed perplexity confessed 
His tinkling gutterals in a kink, 

Or giggled round his secret nest.” 


Miss Hulda B. Loud, of Rockland, Mass., 
addressed the citizens of Duxbury, Mass., one 
evening last week, on the Woman Suffrage 
question. Miss Loud discussed the subject 
in a thorough manner, showing that she had 
given it a great deal of study. By her pleas- 
ing address and earnestness, she held the audi- 
ence spell-bound from beginning to the close. 
As a result of the lecture, a Woman Suffrage 
Society has been formed. 

According to the Freeman's Journal, Gen. 
Sherman is not a Catholic, but when he court- 
ed Miss Ewing he was required, before Father 
Ryder could marry them, to promise as an of- 
ficer and a gentleman that he would never 
interfere with his wife in the practice of her 
religion, and that her children should be 
brought up Catholics. The Journal adds that 
the pomp and fuss attending Miss Sherman’s 
wedding belonged to something besides relig- 
ion. 

There is nearly ready, at the Riverside 
Press, a book of such solid worth and practi- 
cal utility as entitles it to high commenda- 
tion. We refer to ‘Architecture for General 
Students,’’ by Caroline W. Horton. It is fur- 
nished with descriptive illustrations, and it 
conveys in small compass, more clear and 
valuable information about the various styles 
of architecture, from the old Babylonish 
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| Baynard Taylor, in his travels in Egypt, | with the method of treatment; special lec- 


_ has come to the conclusion that “there is noth- 
ing new under the sun.’ In a recent lecture 
he casually alluded to the fact that even the 
cause of Woman Suffrage and similar social 
questions, supposed to belong only to the 
most advanced civilization of our more mod 
ern days, had been freel@ discussed and liber- 
ally canvassed ages ago, by this enlightened 
people who built the pyramids and modeled 
the Sphinx. 


A young woman's plan of school manage- 


ment given before an Ohio Convention, was 
| for the superintendent to manage the teachers, 


parents! ‘All well regulated children do 


the teachers the children, and the children the | 


| 


tures on the Opium Habit, Sleep and Death. 
Those who have read Dr. Marvin's admirable 
lectures on Spiritualism will not need to be 
told that he is an earnest, fearless and able 
writer, and that his treatment of his present 
subjects will surely be vigorous and highly 
suggestive. 


One of the most pathetic reminders of the 
recent Fall River disaster is the habit of a 
woman, whose three daughters were killed, 
but who still insanely believes that they are 
alive. Every day, when the factory bells are 
ringing for dinner, the woman, who saw her 
three daughters borne away to be buried, that 
Sunday, takes a tin pail, as she used to do, 


that,” she said. Is thifa quiet hint that the | and starts for Granite Mill, No. 1. Some- 
| parents must consent to be led into the schools | times her neighbors divert her attention by 


| now and then by their children’s apron strings? 
Most fathers and mothers are so well regulated 
that they are never seen anywhere but in their 
own houses during Sunday School hours. 


The demands male by eminent opera sing- 
ers for their services may be learned from the 
terms demanded by Mlle. Marmion fora sea- 
son in Rusgia. They were as follows: 1. No 
commissions to agents. 2. Twenty thousand 
francs (34000) per month. 3. Ten appear 
4. Never to 
sing on two consecutive evenings. 5. The 
choice of parts to be left entirely to myself. 
6. Traveling expenses for two persons. 7. 
Two benefits, one in St. Petersburg, and one 
in Moscow. 8. Costumes which are to be 
prepared in Paris. 


ances in a month guaranteed. 


Mr. and Mrs. John B. Russell celebrated 
their golden wedding at their daughter's, in 
Cincinnati, on the 4th inst., having been mar- 
ried at Newton, Mass., Oct. 4, 1824. Mr. Rus- 
sell printed the Christian Register in 1823 and 
1824, and afterward published the ew Eng- 
land Farmer for several years. Subsequently 
he was connected with the Cincinnati Gazette 
for nearly twenty years. He is at present 
Librarian of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, and has been a subscriber to 
the Register for upwards of half a century. 


Efforts at retrenchments in the Treasury 
Department have revealed some queer facts. 
The rule is, that as soon as the female clerks 
employed there are married, they must resign 
their places, so as to leave room for less for- 
tunate sisters. But some of them—a score or 
more—have been getting over this difficulty 
after marriage by not reporting the happy 
event. The result is that several matrons, 
some witha goodly number of children, are 
known only inthe Department by their maiden 
names, which they still continue to sign. 


A modern Pygmalion is said to have died 
recently in an insane asylum in France. He 
was a maker and exhibitor of wax-work fig- 
ures, and made one of a girl, so supremely 
beautiful that he passed most of his time in 
contemplating her. His business being neg- 
lected, bankruptcy overtook him. He still 
retained his wax figure, but one day his wife 
destroyed it, which so enraged him that he 
made a furious assault upon her, and would 
have murdered her but for the intervention of 
neighbors. The authorities finding him to be 
insane, placed him in an asylum. 





Co-education finds increasing favor in Lon- 
don. The working men’s, and the working 
women’s colleges have been united into the 
“College for Men and Women.’’ Thomas 
Hughes made a speech at the opening meeting 
of the consolidated institution, drawing encour- 
agement from the success of co-education in 
this country. The London News sustains the 
movement,and quotes the testimony of Horace 
Mann, and others. Over three-hundred wo- 
men are now attending the lectures of Univer- 
sity College, London. They receive certifi- 
cates, but degrees are still denied them. 


The Duke of Edinburgh, after laying the 
memorial stone which is to commemorate the 
enlargement of the Royal British Female Or- 
phan Asylum at Devonport, stated that since 
the institution was founded in 1839, a thou- 
sand young girls had been trained in it and 
sent out into domestic service, where they are 
doing well. ‘I am sure,’’ added His Royal 
Highness, ‘‘that this is not only an excellent 
thing for the orphans of the brave soldiers 
and sailors themselves, but it is also an excel- 
lent thing for society at large in providing 
good and trustworthy domestic servants.” 


The Sussex (England) Daily News gives a 
remarkable account of the armless woman of 
Jevington, whose marriage was recently re- 
ported. She is a very good reader, writes 
very nicely and rapidly, is a member of the 
choir at the parish church, and has learned to 
play upon a concertina, her feet, and espec- 
ially the left foot, taking the place of hands. 
Among other things she manages to do fine 
needlework and fancy embroidery which she 
offers for sale. She is a skillful cook, and 
dresses herself completely with little aid. 
Most of her work is performed sitting on the 
ground. 


Mr. Frederic R. Marvin began a course of 
lectures on Psychological Medicine at the 
New York Free Medical College for Women, 
51 St. Mark’s Place, Friday, October 9, and 
will continue on succeeding Fridays, at 3 


o’clock Pp. M. 





down to the present time, than any similar 





work. P 


ous forms of insanity, 


telling her that it isn’t bell time, but, other 
days, she walks to the place where the mill 
once stood, sees nothing that she can recog- 
nize, turns back in a dazed way, and goes to 
her deserted home again. 


A Church woman, whose protest we publish 
to-day, addressed the following letter to the 
President and members of the Church Con- 
gress, recently in session. 

Rev. anp Dear Breruren:—Will you al- 
low one of the hitherto silent majority in our 
beloved Church, to speak to you for ten min- 
utes? | belong toa family attached to the 
Episcopal Church for generations; have since 
my infancy been a member of the same, and 
eagerly desirous of its best interest. I can 
refer you to my previous and present pastors 
as to character, ete. 

Most senpooeray Yours, 
M. K. A. Bencurey. 


Iler request having been refused, Mrs. Bench- 
ley has published the substance of what she 
had to say, in printed form. 


Mr. W. 8. Robinson (‘*Warrington’’) and 
wife arrived at Boston, Oct. lth, fr gg their 
eight months’ trip in Europe. About turty of 
his personal friends gave him a dinner at the 
Parker House, Boston, Saturday afternoon, in 
honor of his return from his European trip. 
Hlon. Frank Bird presided, and among the 
gentlemen present were Gov. Talbot, Judge 
Hoar, Hon, Geo. B. Loring, Hon. Edward L. 
Pierce, Hon, Estes Howe, Postmaster Burt, 
Samuel Bowles, Edward Atkinson, Hon. Adin 
Thayer of Worcester, A. W. Beard, Hon. 
Jonathan A, Lane, W. P. Phillips of Salem, 
W. H. Fox of Taunton, and others. The din- 
ner was an informal affair, designed simply to 
express the kind feelings of the gentlemen 
towards Mr, Robinson, 








Two women with strange and romantic his- 
tories have been brought together as plaintiff 
and defendant in acase pending in a New 
York court. The plaintiff married a Russian 
councilor of state when in her 17th year; con- 
verses and writes fluently in Russian, Polish, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese 
and English; has translated the works of Dar- 
win and Buckle into Russian, and was a staff 
officer ofGaribaldi in the struggle for Italian 
liberty. The defendant is the daughter of a 
French count, and her uncle is French ambas- 
sador to the British court; is the divorced 
wife of a Russian naval officer of high rank, 
and at one time possessed an immense fortune. 
The suit is brought for the specific perform- 
ance of a contract made between the parties. 


At a meeting held last week for the purpose 
of providing a new building for the Harvard 
Medical School, Oliver Wendell Holmes made 
this striking summary of the benefits medical / 
science has cfhferred upon women; 


The pains of surgical operations, and disease, 
have been divested of much, if notallof their 
terror. The agony that seemed inseparable 
from maternity has been divorced from it,in the 
face of the ancestral curse resting upon woman- 
hood. With the first painless birth, induced 
by an anesthetic agent, the reign of tradition 
was over, and humanity was ready to assert 
all its rights. It remains for the physician to 
claim for his art the right of procuring a pain- 
less passage out of the world, so far as is 
practicable, for the patient whom he can keep 
no longer in it, and without doing violence to 
the proprieties of the closing scene, to con- 





sider the physical process, as one which should 
be under his exclusive direction. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Call for Eureka Machine Twist and Eureka But- 
ton Hole Twist, if you want the best. 44—-1t 








Returning Home. 


Those who have in the country been, 
To spend the sultry summer days, 
Where many pleasant things they’ve seen, 
Of which to speak in terms of praise, 
Returning to their homes again, 
For the cool season to prepare, 
We hope they may not toil in vain, 
But take much real comfort there; 
And when their Boys need “ WINTER CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
We hope they'll “Suit” them at FeENNO's, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
H—It 





Carpets. 
The cheapest lines of Fine Carpets that can be 
found in the market are now for sale by the New 


» t Company. 
Pie aoe just cased of the administrator 





2 ‘large manufacturer, comprising 
p LT 4 solid Brussels, sy, 4 
Extra Superfines, em Ingrains, 5 4 r sarpete, 
Oil Cloths, ete. Allo which will be = very - 
under market value. Many styles for three-quarters 
or one-half current prices 








Brussels ...-- < ES VS er e $1 30 
Tapestries.. cneee sete eeeeeereeeeereeerees 4 
Extra Superfines..--+-++e+eeeseeeeeeeees ‘ 
Superfines ....+--+eeeeeecereee eee 87 cents. 
Ingrains. -..-75 cents. 
Two-Plys.---..00eeeeceeeenes +--+ 50 cents, 
Cheap Ingrains....-.+---. eaccesce -.30 cents. 
Canton Mattings......--+. Me cccccece 12} cents, 
Stair Caapets.......-...-+6+ eecccece 12} cents. 
Of] ClOthS.. ... 2000 coe-vrccceccecees 30 cents. 


His lectures will discuss varl- | vow ExGLAND CARPET COMPANY, remoyed to & 
their cause and nature, | Hanover St., opposite American House. 3—3t 
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| There was a hesitating sound in the cracked , 


POETRY. 
THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 


BY SAMUFL LOSOGFFLLOW } 

The golden sea ite mirror *j reac 
Beneath the golien skies, 

And but a narrow «trip between ; 

Of land and shadow lies “She ain't a for 


| voice, and a glimmer of suspense in the faded 
blue eye as he spoke 

“Desire Flint!’ No hesitation in Mrs. 

“Why, Uncle I+ 


! 
any- | 


Simmons's prompt replys 


| rael, she ain't no better than a fool; 
| 


ways, not much.” 
she ain’t nobody's fool,” 
**Desire’s sim- | 


was the meditative answer 


The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds 
ple, but I sometimes think a good many folks 


Dissolved in glory float, 


And, midway of the radiant flood would be better for a grain of her simple- 


Hangs silently the boat ness; 


and she’s real handy if you tell her 
The sea i« but another sky 
The sky a sea as well 
And which is earth, and which the heavens 
The eye can scarcely tell 


just exactly what to do an’ how todoit. Dr. | 
Porter said she nussed ole Miss Green splen- 
did, jest as faithful as could be, nothin’ for- 


got or slighted. ‘There’s sunthin’ in that, | 


So when for us life's evening hour 
Soft passing shall descend, now, I tell ye.” 
May glory born of earth and «ky, 


The earth and heavens blend; 


“Well, she does say the queerest things. 
You know yourself how she up and told Dea- 
con Mather he was a wolf.” 

“IT know,I know,she speaks in meetin’, that’s 
a fact; and she’s got the Bible to her tongue’s 


Flooded with peace the «pirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 
Till where earth ends and heaven begins 
The soul shall scarcely know 
Detroit, Mich. end, ‘nd she b’lieves in’t, lock and stock. Now 
we all know ’t won't do to swaller the Bible 


Where should we be if we 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE SONG. 


Tue Boston ScHoor Boarp 


whole that way. 
did ? 
ef you should up an’ give black Cesar half 
your cabbage jest ‘cause he gin you half o’ his 
early corn last year when your crop gin out ?” 

There was a momentary twinkle in Uncle 
Isracl’s eye as he made this remark, and Mrs. 


Goody gracious! Miss Simpson, what 


BY W.w. 


Air. King and Countryman, 
There was a great fuss in a famous school boar, 
Some women were chosen to act on the same; 
"Twas all whether women as angels adored, 
Should be welcomed real ange/s,in deed as in 
name. 
Chorus—Now let us all pray, 
To hasten the day, 
When women like men shall be free. 


Simmons winced; but she recovered herself 
with great presence of mind. 

‘*Mebbe’t wouldn't be so bad in a minister's 
family.” 

‘Ministers is men,’ 
man. To which undeniable fact 
mon assented by silence. 

“Then Desire is fust-rate with children.” 

“She'd consider’ble better be fust-rate at 
hard work,”’ retorted the good woman. 

“Shoo! shoo! Git out o’ that you consarn- 
ed critters!’ squeaked Uncle Israel to the 
hens. He knew when he had said enough, 
so he lifted his pail and walked away. But the 
idea took root in Mrs. Simmons’s mind and 
flourished. Poor, pale Mrs. Styles would 
have welcomed into her house a gorilla that 
could wash andiron and not live on the chil- 
dren as a steady diet; so in a week Desire 
Flint was set over the parsonage kitchen. 

She did not look like a gorilla in the least. 


’ 


dryly rejoined the old 
Mrs. Sim- 


‘The men were determined they shouldn't come in; 
It never had been, and it never should be: 

If women should work on the Board, ‘twere a sin, 
For they are restrained, while we men are all free. 

Chorus —Now let us, ete. 

So the women they carried the thing into law, 
And the judges decided that women might serve; 

But the men said for judges they cared not astraw, 


or 
And swore from their action they never wonld 
awerve. 





Chorus—Now let us, etc. 
Bat the men then appealed to the court in their 
turn, 
Determined the women should not win the fight, 
And the judges decreed that the Board, so we learn, 
To decide of ita membership had a full right. 
Chorus—N ow let ua, ete. 
The women, thus baffled, applied to the State, 
Who determined this matter no longer should 


vex; ; r * . 
And decreed that a woman (man’s own equal | A patient, overdriven look characterized her 
mate) face at the first glance. It was pale and the 


Should not be thrown out on account of her sex. 
Chorus—Now let us, ete. 


cheek-bones high, the mouth full and sweet, 
half-closing over prominent teeth, a pair of 
large, sad gray eyes, and a high, smooth fore- 
head completing a visage that, after the tired 


So the women have won in this skirmish, you see; 
The victory’s theirs; and you'll please take a 


a small parish, where 
' 





note; 
it’s merely forerunning what surely will be, 
And the first thing you kuow,the women will vote. 
Chorus—Now let us all pray, 
To hasten the day, 
When women like men shall be free. 


look passed away, as it did when she spoke or 
smiled, was utterly simple; not like a child’s, 
which has a sense of humor, of coquetry, of 
perception even in its round, soft lineaments, 
but more like the face of a baby, that receives 
all things as they seem to be, that accepts but 
does not impart, except passively, 











A LAY PREACHER. 
er meen onane eseun. No doubt there was something odd about 
Desire. She wasan orphan. Her fatherdied 
before her birth, and her mother, a weak, ami- 
able girl, left poor and helpless, died when her 
Mr. Styles’s folks will do. She's dredful deli- | baby came, for pure want of ‘“‘grit,’’ the doc- 
eate, ’nd he’s got dear knows what a-ailin’ of | tor said; so baby went to the poorhouse, a 
him — ministers’ complaints, dyspepsy, ’nd | silent, unsmiling, but healthy child, who made 
suthin’ ornuther in his throat; and chere’s | no trouble and grew up in ways of the most 


“IT don’t know,” said Mrs. Simmons, shak- 
ing her head. ‘I don’t know what on airth 








them two peepin’ miser’ble children. They | direct obedience—her great fault being a cer- 
hain't ben here but goin’ on three months, ’nd | tain simple credulity, that in its excess was so 
their help’s goin’ to leave — don’t like the | near utter folly that she passed for half-witted. 
country. Land alive, how notional them | Nothing ever made Desire lie. Nobody could 
Irish be! Anybody would think, to hear ‘em | tie to her, even in the absurdest way, and not 
talk, they'd lived in first-class houses to home, be believed. She was teased and tormented 
and had the best of society end all the privi- | at schoo! till all the boys and most of the girls 
teges.”’ found it too easy of doing to be an amuse- 

“That's so," heartily returned Uncle Is- | ment, and conceived a dull sort of respect for 
rael Jinks, who was leaning on Mrs. Sim- | a girl who was too simple to comprehend un- 
mons’ gate, having, as he phrased it, ‘‘a dish | kindness or evil. ‘The only book that fell in 
of talk,”’ while three curious hens eyed and | her way at the poorhouse was her father’s old 
squawked about his pigs’-pail, filled with the | Bible, that had been carefully laid aside for 
morning collection, and, at last growing bold- | her; and over this she pored Sundays and 
er, began to pick at the contents. sometimes of a rainy day, till she almost 

“That's so, marm; them sort of | knew it by heart and received it with absolute 
like the wind—allers a-blowin’. I observed | and unquestioning faith. It produced a euri- 
cousiderable, bein’ in years an’ allers keepin’ | ous effect upon a character so direct as hers. 
my eyes open: and I've allers noticed that | All things were brought to its pages and tried 
the things folks make the most fuss over is | as by the only standard; and all things were 
things they haint got. to her either right or wrong. Her logic was 
in your life a married man that’s by a long | stringent, her obedience instant; but it was 
sight the weaker vessel of the two, but what | a great nuisance to have her about among 





folks is 





Now you never see 


hell be a-tellin’ how he’s master in his own | common folks! 


family, how he will be obeyed, ‘nd so forth *nd 
soon. And I never see a gossipin’? woman 
dut what laid it onto her neighbor so fashion: 

‘i don’t know nothin’ ’nd IT wouldn't say it 
for nothin’, but Sister Smith thinks.’ That's 
buman natur’, Miss Simmons. We all kear 
the sermon for the folks in the next pew. Hu- 
man natur’ is queer, queer, onaccountable.” 

“‘Well!”’ snapped Mrs. Simmons, who seem- 
ed to feel a thorn in Uncle Israel's illustra- 
tions somewhere, ‘‘that ain’t the p’int we was 
ximin’ at. We've all human natur,’ and there 
ain’t no other natur’ to be born with, so we've 
gotto lumpit. The pi’nt is, can anybody 
in this town be got to help Miss Styles for a 
spell—anybody that'll stay till they can better 
themselves.” 

Uncle Israel! lifted his straw hat with one 
hand a little way and began to scratch his 
head. Why some people always do this 
might afford a text for a physiological lecture; 
but we have no time to improve the subject— 
enough to say that by this process the old nian 
dd raise an idea, or seemed to, such as it was. 

What should you say to Desire Flint, now ?” 


| nuisances, this 


Such people naturally are 
is no world for them, and 
poor Desire’s home at the poorhouse be- 
| came a permanent one. She labored there 
with a good will, and once in a while she went 
out to nurse some poor body suffering under 
| mortal illness, who could not pay for more 
able attendance and who was too ill to be a 
stumbling-block to Desire’s practical Chris- 
tianity and to incur her remark or rebuke; so 
that she fairly earned her living. But it was 
a great pleasure to her now to be brought into 
a new home where there were children, for 
children were the delight of her heart, and 
| there were five of these delightful, trouble- 
some, tormenting comforts in the Styles fam- 
ily, besides the baby. ; 














Poor little Mrs. Styles was a minister's wife. 
In her girlhood she had imagined this to be an 
honor almost beyond her ambition—a sort of 
halfway saintship, that should open the very 
| doorsof heaven to her while yet on earth; 

and when she reached this awful pinnacle and 
became the promised bride of the Reverend 
Samuel Styles, a tall, pale, solemn youth, 
with his head in the clouds, her real human 





love mingled with the superhuman aspect of 
the matter till she felt, as a certain old school- 


master used to say, ‘exalted to heaven on | 


the point of a privilege.” 
fairly married to her adored Samuel and set 
” 


in her place as official ‘‘minister’s wife” over 


the salary was just 
enough to starve on and half paid at that, 
pretty little Nelly Styles found out that, as 
and 


men,”’ 


Uncle Israel said, ‘*ministers are 
heaven is no nearer their wives than it is to 
other people. 

The Reverend Samuel had been resolved 


lon entering the ministry from early child- | 


hood; he had been educated by a widowed 
mother to that end; 
a half-fledged chicken in a coop, in that or- 
thodox monastery, a theological seminary, 
for four years; crammed with good theology 
and poor food; plenty of Hebrew and no 
fresh air; Greek particles but not a particle 
of exercise; a thorough and exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the lives of prophets, apostles and 
saints, but no acquaintance with or interest 
in the lives of every-day people about him; 
a strait faith in his own creed and a sincere 
disgust at every other; and withal learning 
from the atmosphere which surrounded him 
an unconscious lesson, agreeable extremely to 
the natural man—a lesson of his own impor- 
tance and superiority to the rest of mankind. 
Thanks to the vitality of the Christian relig- 
ion, whic’) will leaven the lump in due time 
and stan! its own ground in defiance of all 
the stifling and cellarage it undergoes at the 
hands of trembling men, terrified lest air 
should overthrow it and light blast it, the 
ministerial training-schools of to-day are far 
superior to those of thirty years ago, and 
even in their first estate there were mighty 
men of valor, whose broad and healthy na- 
tures defied their cramping and withstood 
their mildew; but this man was by nature 
narrow and acid, the saving graces of his 
character being a deep though silent affec- 
tionateness and a rugged honesty. But, in 
spite of these traits, which needed sunshine 
and strength to develop them, he was turned 
out into the world a tolerably good preacher 
and an intolerably selfish, dogmatic man. 
Men can sometimes preach very well what 
they do not practice; so the Reverend Mr. 
Styles became a popular preacher and was 
exalted from one parish to another, till at last 
his health failed and he was forced to take 
charge of the church in Coventry, a little vil- 
lage among the Ni w England hills, to try what 
comparative rest and high, pure air would de, 
for him. 

By this time Mrs. Styles had become quite 
convinced that the way to heaven is 


—*a straight and thorny road 
And mortal spirits tire and faint,” 


even when one is a minister’s wife. She was 
a young thing when she married, helpless as 
American girls are apt to be, innocent, igno- 
rant, loving, and with no constitution. Her 
first baby was at once a terror and a treasure. 
She gathered it from the gates of death and 
held the tiny blossom in unconscious hands 
for many a long day afterward; but some- 
times in her secret heart she theught, as the 
heavy months rolled by, it was harder to live 
for it than to die for it. 

Her bedroom was small and dark; no sun 
cast reviving rays into its north window. 
There was a large and pleasant chamber on 
the southeast corner of the house; but—‘Of 
course, I must have that for my study,” an- 
nounced the minister, when they first inspect- 
ed the parsonage. 

Then, nobody who had to write sermons 
could lose an hour of sleep; therefore it was 
the weary little mother who walked of a night 
up and down with the wailing child. And 
daily, while those sermons were in process, 
the house must be hushed to perfect silence, 
or they could never be written. 

Then came another baby. And by that 
time Mr. Styles had dyspepsia, and not only 
had to have his peculiar food, but a special 
preparation of it. What American woman 
of moderate purse and aching back does not 
know all that this implies in our present state 
of domestic servitude ? 

‘Helen! this bread is sour!’ was perhaps 
the only word spoken at the breakfast table 
by the poor man, whose temper certainly had 
no right to accuse the bread of acidity. But 
he had dyspepsia—that modern shield of 
Achilles which wards off all darts of accusa- 
tion, which covers temper, incivility, injus- 
tice, selfishness, insolence, all under one broad 
shelter, and accredits to the stomach all the 
shortcomings of heart and soul! 

Children came one after another to the brok- 
en-down, feeble, sweet little mother—two big, 
rosy boys, three delicate girls, and a blossom 
of a baby-girl, born in Coventry and six months 
old when Desire Flint came to the rescue. 

It did poor Nelly Styles’s heart good to see 
her kitchen scrubbed and set in order, as she 
came in that afternoon with baby in her 
arms. 

“Why, Desire,’’ said she, ‘‘you have taken 
too much pains with the kitchen; you might 
have left these windows till another day.”’ 

Desire regarded her wiih a vague, wonder- 
ing smile. 

“Yes, marm; but [like to do things with 
my might. That's what Bible says.” 





Helen looked at the plain, simple face sharp- 


Sut when she was | 


| table 


he had been shut up, like | 





| iy. She was not in the habit of hearing such 


familiar reference to the Bible, and Desire 
spoke of it as familiarly as most people do of 
By night Desire had the 
kitchen cleaned thoroughly, the kettle on, the 
laid, the berries sorted and washed, 
the milk-pitcher and great loaf of bread all 
in their places. Mrs. Styles came to her sim- 
ple meal, to find all the children washed and 
It was in 


a receipt book. 


brushed and things in their places. 
the poor little woman’s nature to be grateful 
and kind; so she praised Desire again, only 
to hear: 
‘Why, marm, I had to. 
everything be done decently and in order.’ 
**You seem to use the Bible language very 


Bible says: ‘Let 


rh] 


commonly, Desire,” said Mrs Styles, gravely. | 


The great gray eyes stared at her question- 
ingly. 

‘*Marm ?”’ 

“Why do you speak the Bible words so 
often, Desire, about every-day matters 

“Oh! well, Bible says: ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,’ I expect.” 

Helen was rather staggered with the quota- 
tion. Desire turned away, as if there was no 
more to be said. 

In a week comparative comfort reigned in 
the parsonage. ‘Dee,’' as the children called 
her, was no eye-server. What she knew how 
to do was thoroughly done. If she could not 
learn the nicer arts of cooking, she could at 
least bake and bruil by the clock, could knead 
and scrub and wash with good will, and was 
devoted tothe children. At first she regarded 
“the minister’? with awful reverence; a 
respect he did not notice, being absorbed 
in the state of his soul and the state of 
his stomach, both of which would have 
been the better for a little wholesome letting 
alone. But after a while Dee began to under- 
stand that the minister was not perfect, and to 
bring ‘‘Bible’’ to bear upon him accordingly. 

She had astonished Mrs. Styles one morn- 
ing when that poor little woman, worn out 
by a wakeful night with baby, and snapped at 
by her lord and master because breakfast was 
late, sat down on the doorstep to have a good 
ery, and was aroused by Dee with: 


“Bible says: ‘Rejoice always, and again I 
9% 


or 


say unto you rejoice. 
“But, Dee,” replied the startled mistress, 
“I can’t always rejoice.” 
“Bible says so, marm. 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice. 


Don't cry! ‘The 


s4t 

Now it is acurious and involuntary testimo- 
ny to the vital strength and truth of the Bible 
that, whereas, in general, no abstract truth 
gffered to a personal anguish soothes or heals 
that anguish in the least, the greatest propo- 
sitions of this wonderful volume adapt them- 
selves to the tiniest human capacity, even as 
the vast atmosphere fills with the breath of 
life the smallest insect; that the Lord reigned 
actually offered peace to Helen Styles, whose 
life was restless because of those little daily 
tortures—a cross husband and a teething 
baby! She wiped her eyes and went in to 
breakfast with a placid face. Not long after 
the Reverend Samuel was invited to preach a 
sermon on some great occasion, and resolved 
to make a sensation thereby. In order that 
he might write, silence was inflicted on the 
whole house—the children sent out to the 
barn to play, the baby coaxed to sleep, and 
Mrs. Styles set to her darning, an endless, 
still-renewing labor; when all of a sudden 
loud screams were heard, and Eddy came 
hawling in from the barn, with a bump like a 


purple hen’s egg anda bleeding nose. He had 
fallen off the mow and hit hisforehead, Sym- 


pathy and arnica increased his grief; bawls and 
sobs penetrated into the sacred study, where 
the father of the family sat knitting his 
brows over a very original exegesis of an 
hitherto obscure text. This was too much. 
He burst upon the scene, pen in hand, his 
dressing-gown awry, his hair on end (with 
running his fingers through it,) his tongue 
loosed, and his dyspepsia ( ?) rampant. 

‘*Eddy, you naughty boy, hold your tongue. 
I can’t stand this noise.’’ 

“He’s badly hurt, Samuel,’’ put in pitiful 
mamma. 

“Tcan't help that. He couldn’t make more 
noise if he was killed. There’s no need of 
such an outery. Stop this minute, sir, or I'll 
box your ears.” 

Eddy stopped. The words and the angry 
glare of his father’s eyes compelled silence. 
Mr. Styles turned to go back to his sermon 
and found Dee in the doorway, staring at him 
with all her eyes, and an expression of mourn- 
ful indignation. She did not move, but said, 
slowly and wonderingly, ‘Bible says: ‘Like 
as a father pitieth his children.’ ” 

“Pshaw!” retorted the Reverend Samuel, 
putting her aside with one hand. But as he 
entered into his study, both her words and his 
own followed him and disturbed his exegesis 
a good deal, though at last he managed to 
get hold of the broken clue again and forget 
Eddy’s howls and bruises. But the sermon 
was long of coming to perfection. Vexing 
interruptions occurred. Three days after 
this first disturbance Deacon Parker jogged 
up to the door with an urgent request that 
the minister should directly go to Mrs. Johns, 
a poor young widow, ill this long time, to-day 
dying, and anxious, after our poor human 
fashion, to have a human hand aid her down 
into the unknown darkness before her. Dee 


carried up the request and opened the study 
door, upon the very key-note of a mighty ar 
gument just built up in the minister's ming 
for his sermon—an argument conclusive 
| enough to have knocked down the whole edifice 
| of heterodoxy and crushed all the Philistines 
| under it; but this aggression of pastoral dy 
ties put the argument itself to flight, and the 
minister’s stomach got the upper hand of his 
soul. He stormed at Dee in a very ill-regy 
lated way, indeed. A layman would have 
| sworn; but Mr. Styles recoiled frem s 
language. He only scolded, and Dee received 
it all with the calm remark: “Bible says 
‘Let your speech be always with grace sea- 
soned with salt.’ * 


uc! 


This was exasperating; but be it recordod 
to the honor of our friend’s real honesty that 
he accepted the rebuke, or, at least, shifted 
his ground thereafter, for all he said was 
‘Tell the Deacon Lcan't go, possibly. I don’t 
believe Mrs. Johns is so ill. She's been sick 
a great while and I can’t leave my sermon."’ 

The Deacon heard these words from with- 
out, for the day was still and hot, as some- 
times September days are, and the study win- 
dows wide open. It did not occur to Mr, 
Styles that he might have heard more; if he 
did, his own anxiety made him forget it. He 
called out loudly now: 

“She’s a-dyin’ sure, Mr. Styles. 
dreadfully on’t to see ye.” 

And the unterrified Dee put in: ‘Bible says, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least 
of these’’’—She stopped here, as if the alter- 
native was too awful; but the minister's 
memory and conscience supplied the rest. 
He rose quietly, reached his hat, and in half 
an hour was praying by the widow's bedside 
like one who saw the heaven opened. 

“Never heard sech a prayer in all my born 
days,” said Deacon Parker to his wife that 
night. ‘Seemed as though he see the Lord 
a-standin’ right there, and jest put Dely’s 
hand right into his, so’s to pass acrost Jordan,” 

Had Dee brought this learned man nearer 
to his Lord than that wise and studied ser- 
mon could do? Certain it is that when that 
discourse came to be delivered it hada glow 
about it, an earnestness that made the fathers 
of the church open their eyes with more in- 
terest than ordinary, and one man asked an- 
other if there was not something unusual in 
that sermon, for Mr. Styles; but neither could 
define it. Nevertheless the Reverend Samuel 
told his wife that Desire was altogether too 
intrusive, that she seemed to have no respect 
for him or for his office, and said she must 
speak to the girl and reprove her. 

Mrs. Styles was not surprised, but she was 
grieved. She hated to hurt Dee and contriv- 
ed a thousand ways to make the matter pleas- 
ant, ending as we alldo, by speaking the plain 
facts to the girl, though in a kind voice. But 
it was in vain. Dee could not understand. 
‘Bible said’ was as far as her imtellect could 
manage, and Mrs. Styles gave up the matter. 
—N. Y. Independent. 

To BE CONTINUED. 


She's 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND GOLDWIN SMITH. 


At a pleasant dinner of the dominant sex 
the “Woman” question, as it is technically 
called, came up, and it was linguidly agreed 
that when wives gravely and thoughtfully urg- 
ed upon their husbands, and mothers upon 
sons, and sisters upon brothers, and sweet- 
hearts upon lovers, that they felt themselves 
radically wronged, and insisted upon the Suf- 
frage, it would be granted. And the question 
passed. But one of the guests said to another 
that the real difficulty was that what may be 
called the best women—those, that is, who in 
the minds of the best men stand for the whole 
sex—are supremely indifferent to the subject, 
or are positively opposed to the proposition. 
The women who advocate it, he said, are con- 
spicuously vain, shallow, self-seeking lovers of 
notoriety, and of an evident coarseness of fiber; 
not, indeed, in every individual case, but as 4 
class. And what makes the prospect more 
hopeless, he added, is that the character and 
method of their arguments are so feeble and 
inefficient, their logic is so fatally defective, 
and, indeed, there is such a total want of what 
we understand by intellectual ability in thetr 
presentation of their own case, that the dis- 
passionate spectator is forced to ask himself 
how the eonduct of human affairs could pos 
sibly be improved by an infusion of an endless 
amount of such incapacity ? 

The smoke of his cigar curled lightly, and 
he watched it silently. 

“Have you got no farther than that 
asked his friend, smiling; ‘for this is but the 
most threadbare form of the oldest Tory 4- 
gument. Have you nothing to suggest to the 
court or jury upon the merits of the case ?” 

The guest who had spoken first, replied that 
the senior counsel, Goldwin Smith, Q. C., had 
made his plea. 

‘“‘Not exactly Q. C.,’? answered the other; 
and he went on to speak of the recent paper ° 
Professor Smith upon the subject. 

It is undoubtedly admirable in force and 
clearness. Itis short, for it isonly a mag? 
zine article, but one of the few rejoinders 
which have been made to Mr. Mill that de- 
serve attention. He considers Mr. Mill’s the- 
ory of the historical subjection of women to 
men to be fundamentally unsound, and asserts 
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that the lot of the woman has not been deter- 
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e will of the man in any consider- 
but that the condition of both 
has been determined by circumstances which 
neither could control. The family was a 
anit, politically as well as socially, and noth- 
ing, he thinks, can be more unfounded than 
the theorv of Mr. Mill that the present rela- 
to their husbands has its origin 
Sarah’s lot, he says, was essen- 


mined by th 
able degree, ‘ 


tion of w ives 


n slavery. ‘ 
tially different from Hagar’s; and although 


Hector was absolute over Andromache, her 
position can in no way be likened to that of 
her handmaidens. But Mr. Smith forgets 
that Mr. Mill does not assert nor imply that 
the relation of the wife to the husband who 
loves and honors her is not difierent from that 
of a mere slave to her master, but that his 
and rights in the law are not essential- 
ly different from those of a master, and so 
far as they are now ameliorated are but med- 
fications of such rights. The father was the 
head of the family; bnt of the whole family, 
which comprised wives and slaves as well as 
children. He could marry his daughter at his 
will by the same right that he could sell his 
clave. Coming from ancient to modern times 
Professor Smith; of course, is familiar with 
Blackstone’s dictum that “the very being and 
existence of the Woman is suspended dnring 
the marriage,” and that of Baron Alderson, 
that “the wife is only the servant of her hus- 
band.” ‘he fact that there may have been 
the tenderest relations of affection between 
wife and husband did not change tne fact that 
she was subject to his will; and to be subject 
to another’s will is slaaery. 

This subjection, however, like the ancient 
inability to hold property, Professor Smith 
holds tobe a relic of feudalism, and in no 
sense the contrivance of male injustice. But 
nothing is plainer than that under the feudal 
system the Woman was, upon whatever 
ground, absolutely subjectto the man. This, 
says Professor Smith, was due to circum- 
stances. But there was certainly some kind 
of humen agency under the feudal system. 
“Circumstance,” applied to that system, is a 
word expressing conditions largely determined 
by human character and feeling. If actual 
force of arms was the tenure by which rights 
of every kind were held, the want of that 
force, or weakuess, would be regarded with a 
feeling in which contempt mingled. And 
this feeling must necessarily extend to the de- 
pendent sex. Consequently women in the feu- 
dal times were both toys and slaves. They 
were truly loved, indeed; they were the moth- 
ers of families; they were queens; but they 
were still subject to the arbitrary will of an- 
other. 

As fast as a real Christianity and civilization 
have prevailed, disabilities of every kind have 
fallen from.women. Professor Smith himself 
admits it, but says that while feudalism lasted 
the disabilities or anomalies in the laws of prop- 
erty, for instance, were indispensable to both 
sexes. But as his chief argument is connected 
with one of the feudal principles, let us look 
at this more closely. His real and most plau- 
sible position is that law rests at last on the 
actual force of the community. But in case 
of rebellion women could not execute a law. 
Men know this; and therefore if any law in 
the interest of women were passed contrary to 
the male sense of justice, men would refuse to 
execute it, law would not be enforced, govern- 
ment would fail, and society would lapse into 
anarchy. But the anomaly of the law in re- 
gard to real property under the feudal system 
sprang from the same principle of force. The 
reason of the feudal inability of women to 
hold property was that they could not bear 
arms to defend and maintain it. If, then, wo- 
men should not have the Suffrage because they 
can not bear arms to enforce the laws, ought 
they to have property which they cannot 
bear arms to protect ? But does Mr. Smith ac- 
cept the logical inference that a return to the 
feudal system is the true policy of modern so- 
ciety? On the other hand, if the right of wo- 
men to hold property, although without the 
force to defend it, has been found upon the 
whole to be advantageous to society, is there 
any good reason to suppose that the right to 
Yote without the force to maintain the law 
would be disastrous ? Has not Professor Smith 
forgotten facts quite as important as those 
which he mentions? And among these the 
very vital fact that the interests of women, 
spon & broad scale, can not be separated, as 
by his supposition, from those of men ? More- 
over, the very kind of law that he proposes 
as that which men would not defend, namely, 
that punishing some special offense against the 
‘ex, would hardly be enacted if women had a 
real responsibility. So far as this instance is 
Concerned they are like a party out of power, 
full of the most vehement and uncompromising 
assertions and pledges. Could they vote as 
well as speak, they would be like that party 
suddenly clothed with all the responsibility of 
£overnment, 

But while the inability of women to help to 
enforce the laws which they might help to 
rapa the strong argument of Mr. Smith, it 
jos oe under all his plea is a very 
shi Sena ing which is even more powerful 

gument with him, as with very many 
ee = = women. In the opening of 
peng e says, with emphasis, ‘‘The very 
inl nus of society are touehed when Party 
Pers with the relation of the sexes.” This 


powers 


is a strong way of stating a feeling not an ar- | 
gument; what is meant is the relations of the | 
sexes as they exist within the writer's experi- | 
ence, not the abstract and ideal relations. For 
the relations of the sexes have been constant- 
ly changing in the sense of larger independence 
of the woman and an increasing equality, not 
of function but of opportunity. That, indeed. 
is the real substance of the proposition which 
Professor Smith combate. 

It is not the political responsibility of wo- 
men, as such, but the welfare of society 
through the co-operation of the sexes; all the 
aggregate and various forces of society direct- 
ed toits development. Men and women co-op- 
erate in the family and in domestic life. But 
that is only a part of the life and interests of 
intelligent men and women. Let the same co- 
operation extend to their other interests. The 
greater the liberty, combined with intelligence 
and conscience, the happier the result. 

The error of Mr. Smith and of those who 
agree with him is the supposition that the po- 
litical liberty of women would in some manner 
conflict with the natural feminine charm or 
function. They must be candidates and offi- 
cers and orators and ward politicians, it is said, 
and how can the delicacy of womanhood bear 
the strain ? But is the delicacy of womanhood 
the creation of law or custom, oris it a part 
of the nature of things ? The great multitude 
of women in the most highly civilized countries 
are compelled, in the discharge of their family 
and most natural duties, to chaffer and sharpen 
wits with tradesman of every kind. They do 
this with no necessary sacrifice of the charm 
of womanhood. Butif they may thus associ- 
ate with men in the market without feminine 
loss, why not in spheres of a nobler interest ? 
Mr. Smith asserts that the women whose public 
judgment would be most valuable would be 
generally excluded from ymblic life by conju- 
gal and maternal duty, Does he not, then, so far 
dispose of his own objection ? Such women 
would still have, as they have now, interest 
and intelligence in publie affairs, and their 
good judgment would certainly prevent their 
voting for a woman merely because of her 


sex. 

Mr. Smith evidently has Mrs. Jellaby in con- 
stant view as the result of the political liberty 
of women. But why not Florence Nightin- 
gale? And why suppose that women must of 
necessity wish to be Lord Raglan rather than 
Florence Nightingale ? Larger liberty does 
not make men meaner, but more manly, and 
why should it be feared as the ruin of wo- 
men, however much it may destroy a false 
ideal of Woman? Mrs. Jellaby is a picture of 
what a foolish woman may become in the ab- 
sence of political responsibility; and the pub- 
lic women who justly disgust Mr. Smith and 
his friends, and who seem to them to repre- 
sent women as they might, could, would, or 
will be, were they politically enfranchised, 
are, on the contrary, the very phenomena 
which the political disability of Woman pro- 
duces. In the amusing little parlor farce of 
‘The Spirit of ’76” a female judge is the most 
ludicrous of figures. Yet the court of women 
in Siam, of which Mrs. Leenowens tells us, is 
not a jest; and Portia, although a fair young 
judge, is not the less ‘‘one of Shakespeare’s 
women,’’ the women of the heart’s ideal. 

Those who appeal so constantly to human 
nature and the radical differences of sex should 
at least trustthem a little. Political ambition, 
however strong, is not the master-passion of 
human nature. How absurd and how revolt- 
ing, exclaims some shuddering soul, the spec- 
tacle of a husband and wife each the candi- 
date of an opposing party for Governor of a 
State! Yet is a son often an opposing candi- 
date to his father, or a brother to a brother ? 
Not often. It seems hardly worth while to 
torture the fancy to figure possible troubles. 
If such a conflicting candidacy involves grief 
and confusion to the family, is an affectionate 
wife likely to countenance it more than the 
husband ? If the right of a wife to a separate 
property and to her own earnings does not 
abolish the family, her equal right to an ex- 
pression of her political preference, with en- 
tire liberty of political action, can not harm 
it. ‘The only difference between the sexes 
is sex,”? says Dr. FE. H. Clarke. in his address 
at Detroit on ‘‘The Building of a Brain;’’ and 
he adds, ‘‘but this difference is radical and 
fundamental.”” Then it should seem that as 
the liberty of women to acquire and own prop- 
erty has not ended in driving men from the 
entire management of great corporations, there 
is no reason to fear that their equal political 
liberty will lead them to occupations for which 
the “radical and fundamental” difference of 
sex unfits them. 


SS 
WOMAN AND THE CHURCHES. 

It is often urged by some liberals, as a strong 
objection against Woman Suffrage, that the 
granting of that will be in effect a step back- 
ward in reform, inasmuch as women are the 
principal mainstay and support of the church- 
es; and that, in case of the ballot being giv- 
en them, their influence will undoubtedly be 
used to uphold and strengthen bigotry and su- 
perstition, and so, perhaps, swing us back 
a century or two, or at the least, bring 
us for awhile to a dead halt in our hurried on- 
ward march. So they say, “Let us withhold 
from her so potent a power, which she may 





possibly use to our disadvantage.” 





That there is danger of this it would! 
be useless to deny; but, conceding so much, 
and setting aside the selfishness and moral 
cowardice implied by this willingness to deny | 
to others aright claimed for themselves, on | 
the ground that the sole possession of that | 
right is an advantage on which they build 
their own hopes of success, would it not be 
well for these liberals to consider whether that 
will be true progress which will grant certain 
benefits to one-half of humanity at the ex- 
pense and hindrance of the other? Woulda 
school where the teacher gave his undivided 


| attention to the progress and improvement of 


the higher classes, to the total neglect of the 
lower ones, be considered a successful and 
model institution of learning? 

It is full time that the attention and efforts 
of radicals be directed to some proper modes 
of weaning women from their absorbing devo- 
tion to their churches and to their pastors. 
Those who would deny Woman the ballot on 
this ground, seem to think that it is enough 
to neutralize an evil without any attempt at 
eradicating it. What is needed is not only 
protection against an evil, but the uprooting 
of the evil itself. The ballot, I contend, will 
be the most effectual antidote to the poison of 
feminine devoteeism. 

That Woman's nature is more religious, rev- 
erential and devotional than man’s, is no long- 
er a question; nor in referring to her past his- 
tory and education could any candid thinker 
expect her to be otherwise. Always in the 
past her position and duties have fostered and 
developed feeling at the expense of intellect, 
emotion atthe expense of knowledge. Wo- 
man’s sympathy, her love, her fear, even, have 
been cultivated by ages of dependence into 
morbid activity; her desire for love and sym- 
pathy has increased beyond man’s power to 
satisfy. 

Men, with a larger, wider sphere of action, 
and more varied ambitions and interests, can 
live, if need be, a loveless life without con- 
scious loss, while their energies are engrossed 
by intellectual cravings and achievements. 
Lacking these cravings and achievements of 
the brain, Woman has only the cravings of 
her heart to satisfy; and, if she fail to find 
objects of love and sympathy, she is unhappy 
beyond all words. Nay, so strong has this 
need of sympathy become through ages of cul- 
tivation that, even in those women whose in- 
tellect has a man’s power and strength, the 
achievements of that intellect fail to satisfy 
the woman’s emotional nature, which cries 
out, as Mrs. Browning makes Aurora Leigh: 





“T was flushed with praise, 
But, pausing just a moment to draw breath, 

I could not choose but mhiirmur to myself, 

‘Is this all? all that’s done? and all that’s gained ? 
If this, then, be success, ‘tis dismaller 

Than any failure.’ 

My Father! thou hast knowledge, only Thou, 
How dreary ’tis for women to sit still 

On winter nights, by solitary fires, 
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And hear the nations praising them far off. 
Too far! aye, praising our quick sense of love, 
Our very heart of passionate womanhood, 
Which could not beat so in the verse without 
Being present also in the unkissed lips, 

And eyes undried, because there’s none to ask 
The reason they grow moist.” 


The churches have always ministered to 
this feminine demand for sympathy and love. 
In the ideal Christ, women find all that they 
miss so in the real man. Every ceremony 
and sermon of the churches is based on feel- 
ing, to the exclusion and bewilderment of the 
intellect; and only in religion can Woman, as 
she is now constituted, find entire solace and 
satisfaction. 

What, then, is the obvious remedy for this 
state of things?’’ \ 

It is to check the already too strong tenden- 
cy to emotion in Woman’s nature. Every ef- 
fort should be directed to the strengthening 
and enlargement of her intellectual powers, 
and the subjection and control of her feelings. 
For the sake of her own peace, happiness, and 
advancement, let her teach herself to bring 
her loves and sympathies into accord with 
her reason, and subjection to her will. 

The ballot, in giving her a wider range of 
interests, will be a most effectual aid in this 
respect. Without this larger field of thought 
and action, a field which will make her feel a 


' responsibility towards all her fellow-beings, 


instead of a merely narrow personal interest 
in those of her own faith and household, there 
can never be any hope of reason taking the 
place of religion in the feminine nature. 

In the coming struggle of womanhood for 
development in intellect and equality with 
men, it has been feared and deplored that she 
must lose somewhat of that tender submissive- 
ness and clinging, dependent grace, which has 
hitherto been claimed as her highest, sweetest 
charm in the eyes of men. ‘‘She has no long- 
er,”’ says Dr. Bushnell, in his ‘Reform against 
Nature,” ‘the trusting nature. She neither 
idolizes nor idealizes her husband. She has 
no homages, looking up, any more than he, 
in his ranges of force, has courtesies to pay 
her, looking down.” And Tennyson makes 
one of his savage kings express the same idea 
as to Woman’s proper sphere: 


“Man for the field, andWoman for the bearth, 
Man for the sword, and for the needle she. 
Man with the head, and Woman with her heart, 
Man to command, and Woman to obey: 
All else confusion.” 


That there will result a change in Woman’s 
character from the enlargement of her mind 
and consequent wider range of thought and 
persuits, there can be no doubt. We confess 
so much; but we do not confess or think that 





this enlargement and widening of character is 
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going to deteriorate her, or render her less | 
loving or lovable. The cultivated and intel- | 
lectual man is not found to lose, because of | 
his culture and intellectualism, anything of | 
the sweetness and strength of his emotional 
nature. No more will the cultivated and in- 


tellectual woman. Beeause feeling is under 
the control and guidance of intellect, it is | 
not any the less feeling; nay, the emotional } 
nature is then likely to accomplish more than 


when it was its own guide and master. Intel- 
lect makes the better general, feeling the bet- 
ter soldier; both perfurm an equal part in the 
winning of battles. | 
What we demand for Woman is that no | 
more obstacles be placed in her path to enlarg- 
ed knowledge than are placed in that of man. 
It is little enough to ask that the weaker shall 
have as few hindrances as the stronger. 
Instead of the weak fears expressed by 
some, that equal liberty accorded to Woman 
will bring to a sudden standstill the car of 
progress, let them rather learn to echo the 
brave, manly words of Tennyson's hero in 
“The Princess.” 
“Blame not thyself too much, I said, nor blame 
Too much the sous of men and barbarous laws; 
These were the rough ways of the world till now. 
Henceforth thou hast a helper, me, that know 


That Woman's cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 


—Sarah A, Underwood in Index, 


HUMOROUS. 


° 

It makes a great difference whether glasses 
are used over or under the nose. 

Fire is said to be a dissipated element, be- 
cause it goes out almost every night. 

When does the wind deserve reproof ?— 
When it whistles through the house. 

Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf peo- 
ple ?—Because you can't make them here. 

A man who hadn’t much talent for conun- 
drums, in attempting to getoff one at a tea- 
party at his own house, the other evening, got 
somewhat mixed, He intended to ask the old 
question, ‘‘Why is a woman like ivy ?”’ the 
familiar but gallant answer to which is, ‘*Be- 
cause the more you’re ruined the closer she 
clings.” But he putit, “Why is ivy likea 
woman ?” which none of the ladies could tell, 
and so the unfortunate man himself told them 
it was ‘‘because the closer she clings the more 
you are ruined.” 

The effects of good preaching on a Sab- 
bath are well illustrated by the following: 
Two chaps—we'll call them that for want of 
a better name—set off one Sabbath morning 
to gotochurch. ‘The road, which was a foot- 
path, led through a farm, and as they had lin- 
gered on the way, they were much too late for 
the morning service, and, moreover, as was 
his custom, the farmer and all his household 
with him were off at church. While our two 
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“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


Some Farms thai are cWered 
at Great Bargains! 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
fan tee farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
~aablevel; good rich soll; keeps 2 cows and 
horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with 
rooms, patnted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning. Barn 80x25, with cellar. Shop and car 
riage house, 24x18. The house alone could net be 
built for #2000, Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, wee the 
neighboring villages. A great bargalia is offered. 
Price only $1700. Ap ny to 
GEO. H CHArh . 4 Tremont Row, Boston, 


A SNUG HOME FOR @500— At Bellingham. 
vem A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 roome 
alow first floor, attics unfinished. Wood house 

and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1) acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only $500. 
Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor.. 


FORTY ACRE FARM-.Only $200 down. 
fio mile from depot, 29 miles from Borton, 
5 acres in eee level land, free oh 
owe 


stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season, C 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair, Barn 40x86. Carriage-house, shed, 
&e. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent Interest. 
Apply toGro, H. CHAPIN, 4 Tremont Row, Boston. 
AT FRANKLIN, 2% MILES FROM 
Abb renee. excellent 7b-acre farm, 1) miles 
‘ed m depot, Dean Academy, &c.; (0) acre> 
in wood; balance level and free from at nes; cuts 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some chotoe 
fruit; a brook flows through the pastars; large 2 
story house, 10 rooms, paluted drab, in geod repair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; ve pleasantly located ; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors, The woodland 
is worth half the priceasked Price $2500, $12 0 cash. 
Apply to Gro. H, CHAI’LN, 244 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A Delightful Villnge Residence, 

2 miles from Koston, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, paint 

and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
pervies, wash-room with set boilers etc; barn clap- 
voarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees, This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, #2500 cash, balance on eaay 
ree. Apply to'Guo, H, Cuariy’ & Tremont Row 

yaton. 








Ou the Banks of the Cooncestous River, 


A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH 

fiber: K, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

LIBRA ky, ete. One mile from depot avd 
churches, near school; 45 acres are tu wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
koeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bsth-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, ela 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 80x24; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair the own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes, 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and trek and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 T-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of am 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 





friends were passing through the corn yard a 
number of splendid fat ducks attracted their at- 
tention. In a short conversation which fol- 
lowed it was agreed to capture the best they 
could lay hands on. Accordingly it was, 
after an exciting chase, got, and duly bagged 
in the great-coat inside pocket of one of them, 
and the journey resumed to church. The 
psalms were over and the first prayer begun 
when they entered to the afternoon service, 
so that at the very outset they made them- 
selves conspicuous. The minister’s text was 
the three words, *‘I see it,” and he expounded 
on them so well, and so often cast his head in 
the direction of the two worthies, that the one 
without the duck commenced nudging the 
other in the side, and whispering every now 
and then, white with fear, ‘‘Shov’t in, man, 
shov’t in! he sees’t, he sees’t! keep it down, 
man, for onysake keep it down!” And so he 
went on for some time, until between his neigh- 
bor’s exclamations to ‘‘keep it down,” and the 
minister’s continually reiterating ‘*I see it” the 
one with the duck got into such a flurry that 
he took hold of the bird in his pocket by the 
legs, and drawing it out, made it describe sev- 
eral circles round his head, and then threw it 
off in the direction of the good man’s pate, ex- 
claiming as he did so, ‘‘When ye’re sae sure ye 
see’t, tak’it there and keep it.” And so say- 
ing, he made as fast as possible an exit to the 
door, followed at the heels by his neighbor. 


ee 
PIANOCO. 


$290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price, 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Deue 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &<., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
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and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro, H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Borton, 









Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
a HAMPTON FALLS— Within j mile of the 

FD cere! 00 the Eastern Railroad; in close, 

proximity to churches, schools. &¢., con- 
ee 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided ; 
cuts 80 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of ca 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties 
gomettsing 400 trees, with small fruit in vars. 
Hard and roft water ts supplied to thé buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, heated by fur- 
nace, eemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed avd painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, henvery, piggery and fce- 
house; all in good repair, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. Very Fame located, 4 miles from H. 
ton Beach, miles from Rye Beach, on splen 
1oads. For a gentleman’s residence this e«tate offers 
great attractions, Price $6400, on very easy terms of 
———. Full particulars of Gro. H. CHAPIN, % 

remont Row, Boston. 





Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements. 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of hi ~! im- 
roved land, beautifully located, bordered by the jake, 
here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 


buildings are a two-story house of 

5 rooms. heated by steam, containing marble man- 

tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., rll = 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desirn- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 

Guo. H. CHAPIN, 











Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 wile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con- 
taining yo of 200 acrés, 75 of which is in rapidl 
owing hard wood, The balance is well divided, 
ve from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a@ 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons of — 9s hay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the ,ear, and that number 
is now on the farm; the milk is all sold at the door; the 
crehard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, la 
ry house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
Pome ape rab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barn 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pige 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
leasantly located on high land, commanding a de- 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
ty road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
The well-known a leton and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, $8000 cash, 
balance $1 a@ year at six per cent, apply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Gero, H. CHAPIN, 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxbore. 


PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
Boston, a good 1} story house, painted and 
blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, ape egy — painted, = 
make a good ca: nter shop an rt — hw 
would do well hore: ; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c, Pleasantly lo- 
cated, h , maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
ear; Owner must sell but does not need the money. 
Foxboro is a flourishing town, employing saves 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, % 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 




















12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 

rm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 

. We poy interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were id 
Beat ° e get funds from the Atlantic to | 

ieocar! river, and —S 9 refer to parties 0; 
your uaintance. or fu 

se J. B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
34—ly 


try Real Estate for Sale. 


dred to One Thousand 
cana a my Select from. 


Bngravings of Property ou Exhibition at our 
Boston Ofice 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 
24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
2— Up one flight. 
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RESISTANCE TO TAXATION---SHALL IT BE | oonclude that a widow, with perhaps two or ! the Womay’s Jovexat. All contributions 


ABANDONED! 


In a previous article, the moral value of re- 





sistance to unjust taxation has been sumewhat 
touched upon. But we wish to further give 
reasons for that “hope thatis in us,”’ end show 
that its 
fountain of justice 

One of the axioms of Blackstone was, that 
Now the prime 

“Thou shalt 


love thy neighbor as thyself” is the essence 


“What ix unjust is not law.” 


clement in justice is equality 


of the whole matter, and in the degree that 
law makers depart from the spirit of their ax- 
ioms, do they legislate for class, and against 
the greatest good of the greatest number 

The question arises, *“‘What is the wise 
course of those who are legislated for—who 


are merely governed—who are ‘‘out in the 


cold” of unrepresentation ? There is an ad- 
dendum to the maxim just quoted from Black- 
stone, which is not enough considered by 


those who are inclined to accept a broad in- 


terpretation of the favorite command, ‘Ke- | 


sist not evil,” and who favor the idea that the 
best way to get rid of bad laws is to assist, or 
acquiesce in their Blackstone 
adds that ‘‘Unjust laws ought not to be 
obeyed!" Shall we not claim the father of 
Englisn law as a brother reformer ? 


execution. 


Jesus says to his people ‘‘Come ye out from 
,~among them.”’ Is there any feasible way 
for us, of accomplishing this, but by repudiat- 
ing allegiance to enactments that bear unjust- 
ly uponaclass? As men, if we mean to keep 
the golden rule, there is no escape from this 
position, and we scarcely need to remind the 
reader that this was the ground and the justi- 
fication of abolitionists, thirty years ago, when 
they refused to buy the productions of slave 
labor, or to use themin any form. Would to 
God, the ranks of Woman Suffragists con- 
tained a few score of men tax-payers, as con- 
sistent and as courageous as Mr. Stephen Fos- 
ter has shown himself to be! Not only does 
he deny the right of the State to force him 
to ‘deny his master,” in the shape of ignor- 
ing and contemning his express precepts, 
(which every voter does who helps to keep in 
force a government which denies to any in- 
telligent citizen the privilege of representa- 
tion as a quid pro quo for taxation,) but Mr. 
Foster refrains from -voting at all, on the 
ground that either as right or privilege, Suf- 
frage belonge as much to his wife as to him- 
self. Thus Mr. Foster stands almost the sole 
“Christian” on this point (so far as we know) 
in the nation. . 

We are prepared to receive the compli- 
ments of the class of reformers, who, like that 
traditional priest, ‘‘would never mention hell 
to ears polite;’’ but we would adjure them, if 
they profess Christ, not to call us fanatical 
and Utopian, except they be prepared to tear 
from their Bibles the leaf containing these 
words: ‘“‘Inasmuch as ye have not done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
(sisters,) ye have not done it unto me.”’ 

It is scarcely possible to overestimate the 
moral weight, which the cause of Woman 
Suffrage would suddenly acquire, if the great 
body of its advocates were to wash their 
hands of any participation ina system, which 
deals thus unjustly with any, even the least of 
the people, taxed to support that system. 

This view will not find favor with those 
who hold that the ballot is the chief available 
instrument to extend the ballot. But, as a 
meaus of moulding public sentiment into a 
character which shall vote right, we hold 
that protest, in the form of resistance to gov- 
ernmental injustice, is not only expedient but 
wise. 

Resistance to taxation by tax-paying wo- 
men dates back a quarter of a century, more 
or less, and includes such names as Harriet 
K. Hunt, Mercy B. Jackson and others, as pi- 
oneers. Though confined to a few, it has al- 
ways been sturdy though intermittent. That 
this resistance has not compelled much favor- 


able legislation is nothing against its power as | 


a principle, but teaches the need of combining 
in order to succeed. It has seemed utterly 
inexplicable, in view of what tax-paying wo- 
men have suffered, that there has hitherto ex- 
isted nothing like a union among them. 

We wish it were possible to bring home 
simultaneously to the consciousness of prop- 
erty holding widows, we mean those whose 
entire taxable property amounts to but a 
“*mite,’* under the circumstances, the precise 
situation which the law crowds them into. 


The subject and utterly wrong position they 


occupy in the public regard. 


As illustrating in bold colors the effects of 
ages of political inequality, we may look at 
the alleged fact that in the State of New 
York, ministers of the gospel,(when regularly 
ordained and regularly preaching) have their | 
income, to the amount of fifteen hundred dol- 
We will not stop 


lars, exempt from taxation. 
here to criticize as it deserves, that public senti 


. ment which decrees this, and the non-taxation 
of church property, we simply call attention to 
the fact for the purpose of showing once again 
that women,as the wards of the masculine por- 
tion ofthe community, are powerless to press 


their claims. 


two Classes, apart from any prejudice derived 


from their respective positions,in the past, 


and theig respective wants and means of sup- | 
. *. e . . P | 
Ply veing considered, we should inevitably j 


| man has made it otherwise! 


As humanitarians, viewing the 


more helpless chi'dren to support and educate, 
with but one or two employments open to her, 
and those meagerly paid, ought, in the very 
nature of the case, to be exempted from pay- 


ing taxes, etc., and to be rather the object 


inspiration is drawn from the very 4 of tribute than a subject of it! 
Alas, that the ignorance and selfishness of | 


What a pity it 
is that widows, in the situation we have sup- 


posed, cannot somehow deify themselves in 


| the eyes of their masculine law-makers, suf- 


ficiently to secure an exemption of their prop- 
erty from taxation to the amount of fifteen 
hundred dollars! 

| But while one class of voting citizens escape 


| taxation thus by virtue of law, made and oper- | 


ating without Woman's consent, other classes 
escape by virtue of the power which vast ac- 
cumulations confer. We refer to the now fre- 
| quent evasion of taxes. The Boston Times is 
| responsible for the statement, the result of in- 


vestigation, that in six years the total amount | 


of taxes evaded by “‘the solid men of Boston,” 
| was seventeen million, two hundred and sisty- 
| five thousand, three hundred dollars; and ob- 
| servation confirms the opinion that Boston is 
| not, in this respect, by any means the chief of 
| sinners. 

Of course nobody will ask if these political 
deserters are even pursued or punished. Oh, 
no! And yet these are the men who clamor 
for ‘‘justice’’ to be meted out in the shape of 
a merciless tax, which may become a lieu on 
the ‘‘widow’s mite,’’ accumulating by the ex- 
orbitant rate of seven per cent. interest! As 
we understand it, the spirit of exclusive mas- 
culine rule, the rapacity, which no appeals of 
worth or want can affect, was vividly depicted 
in the case of the Sisters Smith of Glaston- 
bury, Ct. There is absolutely no respect for 
Woman, where legal inequality obtains. 
“To this complexion must we come at last.”’ 

Another case in point, is that of Mrs. M. 
Flagg, of Worcester. Hoping te. hasten the 
incoming of justice to women, fhis lady de- 
termined, two years ago, to imitate the men 
of 1773. The city postponed the execution 
against her till another tax had been levied, 
when the aggregate claim amounted to some 
eighty dollars, including costs of all descrip- 
tions. Notice of this case was originally 
made by the present writer, in the Woman’s 
JournaLt, Whereupon the Cambridge Press, 
in an editorial remarked, ‘‘Mrs. Flagg must 
pay her taxes, if she is able, (and Mr. Davis 
does not say she is not.”) 

At that time Mrs, Flagy was able to pay her 
tax, in the sense of having ready money, but 
since that time she has met with serious loss- 
es, added to which misfortune, one of her 
hands has become disabled, so that, last 
spring, when her cottage was sold by the city 
to liquidate the accumulated tax, Mrs. Flagg 
was practically bereft of all sources of income. 

There are always men who are “instant in 
season and out of season,’’ to assist in main- 
taining the dignity and majesty of the law, 
however unjust that law may be; and when 
there is the incentive of certain gain, we do 
not expect to find conscientious scruples oper- 
ating to deter them from bidding off widows’ 
tax-encumbered property, advancing the mon- 
ey, (for which advance they are to realize 
from 7 to 10 per cent. interest,) and thus 
holding a valuable ‘‘chance.’’ Taking all 
these facts into account, we are not disposed 
to counsel women to cultivate tenderness of 
conscience in the matter of paying the taxes 
men please to demand of them. 

No! if ever that stern old truth, ‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny,” is to be 
pressed home to the minds of those who would 
withhold Woman’s just claim, now is the 
homr. Hitherto, tax-paying women have suf- 
fered this Juggernaut of a man-made govern- 
ment to pass over them, only addressing ap- 
pealing looks to those who sit enthroned. 

Men everywhere combine against women in 
proportion as women assert inherent rights. 
Shall not women combine to resist unjust de- 
mands? We believe it to be the solemn duty 
of all tax-paying women to act in concert in 
this matter of resisting taxation to the end, 
| that men may be made ashamed of the work 
| of their hands, which ‘‘work’’ involves the 
| 























possibility of such outrages as have been per- 
petrated against the noblest and best of wo- 
men. If we are in earnest in this warfare for 
Woman’s enfranchisement, shall we endure 
to see the bravest of our sisters fall fighting, 
without so much as bearing them the needful 
| cheer and sustenance ? 
To the end, therefore, of making this move- 
| ment respected and successful, we propose to 
| form at once a Society to be called “The 
| American Woman’s Anti-Tax Association,” 
| and to issue a call for a Convention of tax- 
paying women, to be held in the city of Wor- 
| cester, so soon as January, 1875. We invite 
tax-paying women in all parts of the Union, 
- | and all other persons interested, to send us 
| their views upon this plan without delay, that 
we may know the strength of our cause, and 
be able to act wisely. Letters should be ad- 

; dressed to A. B. Davis, No. 3 Linwood Place, 
Place, Worcester, Mass. 





| Books will be opened in this city shortly, 
| for the reception of names of parties who may 
| wish to aid Mrs. Flagg in her helpless and 
needy condition. Also we hope to make sim- 


ilar arrangements in Boston, at the office of 


may for the present be sent to Mrs. Marietta 
Flagg, residence as above 


W orceste T, Mass. 
quesares 


WOMAN IN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY---GOOD 
SCHOLARSHIP AND GOOD HEALTH. 


A. B. Davis. 





Evitons Womay’s Jockxat:—I copy froma 


daily newspaper a part of the Annual Reportof , 


President Angell to the Board of Regents of 
our State University at their meeting at Ann 
Arbor, the Yth. The 
The admission of women into our classes 
continues to excite much interest. Frequent 
inquiries are made, and even from the men on 
the other side of the Atlantic. An unpreimed- 
itated interest is at present felt in Great Brit- 
lainin the higher education of Woman, and 


President says: 


she is gradually getting the benefit of some of 
| the leading universities; and it is found there, 
as here, that women bear off their full share 
of the honors and fruits of higher education. 
Our own success in this direction is frequent- 
| ly referred to, and some of the German uni- 
versities are following the example of the 
schools at Zurich and Berne. The argument 
that Woman has not the requisite intellectual 
gifts, seems difficult to hold, in the face of her 
brilliant successes in our own classes, both in 
the literary department and in professional 
schools. 

In regard to the physiological argument, I 
would repeat what Il saida year ago, that I 
doubt if an equal number of young women in 
any other pursuit of life have been in better 
health during this year than those who have 
been under our roof. But until colleges for 
women have the same facilities for imparting 
the highest collegiate and professional educa- 
tion as are furnished by the best universities, 
it will be difficult to show why the doors of 
at least some of those universities ought not 
to be opened to every woman who designs 
and is qualified to enter them; and unless the 
teachings of the experience of every college 
which has tried the experiment of Co-cducation 
of the sexes be refuted by some new experi- 
ence, it will be equally difficult to show why 
every woman who desires and is qualified for 
the education of the University, should not, 
as freely as any man, be permitted to give to 
her mind the best development of which she 
is capable. 

The number of women in attendance this 
year is ninety-four, of whom five are in the 
Law Department, thirty-eight in the Medical, 
and thirty-one in the Literary; of whom one 
is a resident graduate, six are seniors, eight 
are juniors, eleven are sophomores, seventeen 
are freshmen, and tive are select; twenty-one 
pursue the classical course, fifteen the Latin 
and scientific, and six the scientific. Three of 
those graduating last year in the Literary De- 
partment received appointments to speak at 
Commencement. 

These facts need no comment; they speak 
for themselves. Yours truly 

Detroit, Mich. G. B. Stessins. 
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WOMEN DENTISTS. 


Among the new professions and occupa 
tions open to women, Dentistry is supposed 
by many persons to be wholly unsuited to 
them. I have had occasion lately to try the 
skill and patience of a dentist of Hartford, 
Conn., Mrs. Bullock, and am so well satisfied 
with the practical refutation thus made of 
this adverse opinion, that 1am moved to re- 
cord here my experience, for the benefit of all 
suffering fellow-women. 

The blessing toa woman of having such 
work done for her by a woman, cannot be ap- 
preciated till one has experienced and been 
helped by it. A journey even, to secure such 
a dentist, would count as nothing in compari- 
son with the comfort and relief to be gained. 
I take great pleasure in testifying to Mrs. Bul- 
lock’s knowledge, skill and large experience, 
gained by more than twenty years of practice, 
and to her womanly gentleness of touch and 
manipulation, as also to certain little allevia- 
tions and helps she gives or recommends, 
that show the woman’s sympathy, and her 
natural adaptedness to this business. 

Undoubtedly, some parts of the work may 
be better done by men, and per-contra. Butas- 
sociated together, a wife with a husband, a 
daughter with a father, or, as in Mrs. B.’s case, 
a mother with a son, the most perfect partner- 
ship is secured. So, I believe, should women 
be made partners with men in the work of the 
world, which will be better done when wo- 
men are associated with men in all the walks 
of life. 1. 


OF NEATNESS. 


HABITS 

Education into habits of neatness is almost 
entirely in the hands of the mother or of her 
deputies. She herself, then, must be thor- 
oughly educated into it, and it were well that 
she remembered, and taught her daughter to 
remember, that real neatness includes the un- 
seen as wellas the seen. Neatness has a mor- 
al significance not to be despised, for though 
it is true that the dress is an index of the char- 
acter, and that external neatness habitually 
covering untidy under-clothing is only typical 
of some moral unsoundness, it is equally true 
that there is influence in the other direction, 
from the external inward. The habit of neat- 
ness furnishes soil in which the tree of self- 
respect may begin its growth. Do we not 
all know that a child behaves better in clean 
clothes than in soiled ones? And has there 
not been a perceptible elevation in the real 
character of the city police since they were 
dressed in neat uniforms? I know that the 
fact that they are in uniform touches another 
point, and yet itis notall. If, instead of set- 
ting the beggar on horseback, we clothe him 
} in clean garments, we all know that we have 
| given him an impulse in the direction of the 
j good.—Miss Lrackett, in Education of American 


{ Gi ls, 











| THE BROTHER AND SISTER CLUB ON A SUM- 


MEE TRAMP---NO. I. 


“If we could only find some one to tell the 


story for us!’’—that ix what we all said, as we | 


sat down to commemoration ice creams the day 
“If only one of us had 
‘Litthe Women,’ or the *Bad Boy,’ 
what a book we could make of this!” 


after we came home. 
written 
Since 
then two or three of us have tried to write 
about it—it was such a glorious good time 
that it seemed as though it would tell itself, 
but somehow our best “composition” style 
couldn't do it justice. 

the long summer vacation, of 
course, and three of ‘the boys” had walked 
almost all the way to Niagara, had been up 
the St. Lawrence, and had just met the other 
two at Littleton for a walk among the moun- 


It was in 


_* 
tains. 
It was a letter from them, which started *‘us 


who would never have consented if dear Aunt 
Baxter had not offered her services to ‘*keep 
an eye on us.” I shall be sure to have to 
crowd in so much at the last that I must re- 
cord now the ceaseless patience of that good 
soul, who would come down in the morning 
not knowing where our erratic plans might 
send her, would start off for a lonely stage 
ride, in charge of the waterproofs and ‘‘clean 
collar and cuff trunk,’’ would engage our 
rooms, and would always be ready to receive 
us at night with a good supper for the inner 
‘‘walkist,”” glycerine for blisters, and needle 
and thread for rents. 

Such a jolly crowd as we were when we met 
at the Littleton Station! There were two 
pairs of mothers and sisters in strong con- 
trast. Max and Mara had the same honest 
blue eyes, brown curls and strong frames, 
though Max’s sungbrowned skin made Mara’s 
fresh cheeks look almost fair. She had just 
graduated at the Normal School, while the rest 
of ‘‘us girls’ had come up to recruit for our 
last year at high and boarding school. 

Alice and Park were blonde, and slightly 
built, though there was plenty of reserved 
force even in frail, mouse-like Alice. 

Nothing would tan her fair skin, and more 
than one motherly traveler shook her head 
over ‘that poor little thing,’’ but she walked 
every step of the way and has not had one 
sick day since. 

Park was the student of us all, a senior in 
college, reserved and dignified, whom only 
his old classmate Mara dared to ‘‘rough”’ about 
the redness which his long nose had acquired 
in his wanderings. ‘People never appreciate 
Park” said his jfidus Achates Max. Occasion- 
ally he would astonish us by some dry witti- 
cism and he had a certain delicacy in spite of 
his six feet which assured one that he was 
right in choosing medicine as his profession. 

Max was the best-hearted fellow in the world, 
though he did agonize his sister by walking 
up Mt. Washington in front of the engine— 
dancing on the bowlder in the flume and ex- 
perimenting on the fangs of dead rattlesnakes. 
He was a “Junior,” always on the lookout 
for some new specimen for Prof. Gray, and 
having all his pockets filled with rocks, fungi 
and alcohol bottles of insects. It was he 
who made the birch-bark fans and raspberry 
baskets, carved the names on our canes, and 
above all, was chief cook and fisherman. 

Dan “‘sub-fresh”’ and irrepressible. kept us 
in perpetual laughter by his quips and cranks, 
and could only be kept in check by small 
Alice for whom he cherished unbounded ad- 
miration. It was soon discovered that if he 
negotiated with the farmers’ wives we never 
had ‘“skim-milk” and the corn “Johnny- 
cake’? was always done quickly and well, he 
even extracted a genuine treat from an itine- 
rant candy-man who had strayed up into Pink- 
ham Notch, for which, or other reasons he 
considered himself justified in making the 
most surprising inroads on our larder. 

Beth’s sweet face was looking a little worn 
at first, and we all feared that she would soon 
be auntie’s companion in the stage, but after 
the first day or two, no one was a more en- 
thusiastic walker than she. Whether Harris, 
the quiet collegian, to whose pack her wrap 
and rubbers were attached, had anything to 
do with it, was a point which the tormenting 
Dan was always raising. 

Harris was our atlas and guide book. His 
brother Enoch was a small, old-young man, 
with a happy gift of saying and doing funny 
things without knowing it, and the most won- 
derful good humor when he was laughed at. 
It was he who fished rubbers out of brooks, 
unexpectedly returned forgotten gloves and 
canes to their despairing owners and supplied 
that care and forethought which might other- 
wise have been lacking. 

There was one other, a lank damsel, dis- 
tinguished only by extreme awkwardness and 
an immeasurable capacity for happiness, 
whose ‘‘tip-tilted” nose followed Max straight 
up to Pulpit Rock, and who brought home 
more examples of auntie’s darning, than all 
the rest of us together. 

I hardly know which to select from our 





various adventures. Our route embraced the 
Franconian and White Mt. Notches, Mt. 
| Washington, the Glen, Jackson, the Conways, 
&c., ended by two days of camping out on 
Bear Island in Lake Winnipesaukee. We 


walked from four to twenty miles a day, ten | 


girls’’ on the expedition, after the use of much | 
eloquence on skeptical fathers and mothers, | 


| being the average. Spending the night at 4 
hotel, we would start, aftersuch a breakfast as 
only a pedestrian can enjoy, and walk th, 
larger part of the way before dinner. This 
important event was determined (as to its 
time) by our approach to an attractive farm 
house. Near this would encamp—the 
kettle would be unstrapped, fire kindled, frui; 


cream, 


we 
eggs, rice, coffee, maple syrup, and 
whatever could be spared from the farm ex:- 
sine would be brought out and cooked in com- 
binations original but appetising, and usually 
the feast would be crowned by a huckleberry 
shortcake eaten with maple sugar and cream 
One who has not known the thousand pleas- 
ant sensations to be felt in those mossy forests. 
with their cold streams and odors of balsam. 
one who has not walked miles among those 
beautiful cloud-flecked mountains can not 
possibly appreciate the delights of that noon 
| resténg. 

In the cool of the day we would set off 
again, and spend the moonlight evening on 
the hotel piazza, where music and the throngs 
of dancers were like a dream after the quiet 
day. 

Of course, like all travelers, we had our 
hardships; for example, the view on Mt. Wil- 
lard proved so fascinating, that we delayed till 
no time was left for dinner, as we were to 
reach the Mt. Washington railway, at least 
twelve miles away, before the last train. So 
with a biscuit apiece, we started. A slight 
shower came up; we lost our way for ¢ little 
distance, and arrived just in time, breathless 
and exhausted. But how quickly we forgot it 
all in the glorious ascent! The air was clear 
before sunset, and the sunrise—none of us 
ever tried to express the almost unearthly 
beauty of that sight, but I am sure it did more 
for us than years of common experience. 

I might tell how we tried to find Tucker- 
man’s ravine and couldn't, but found only the 
loveliest little mountain flowers, of the funny 
break-neck scramble through the flume, of 
the kind friends we made who so often invi- 
ted us to dine, or to dance, or to ‘‘walk” to 
see them in their winter homes, 

I might tell about the particularly lively 
night, when we lost our way and wandered 
into Tamworth at one o’clock a. M., to find 
poor anxious auntie waiting for us in the tini- 
est of hotels; but I will not, because it might 
alarm anxious mamimas who would otherwise 
send away their own daughters into the wilder 
ness. 

Our camping out was a mere accident— 
brought about by pecuniary distress. At Cen 
tre Harbor we found that of the very limited 
sum with which we were to complete our trip, 
only enough remained for our traveling expen- 
ses. But there were still two more days in the 
week, so we conveyed the much enduring 
auntie to nobody knows-what uncomfortable 
quarters on the island, (that one farmhouse 
did not look attractive) we made beds on a 
roofless sugar-house, and perceived that if our 
land did not flow with milk and honey, there 
were plenty of fish and berries, and made our- 
selves as happy as though we had lived in the 
Golden Age. 

Saturday night of the third week found us 
safe at home, much the worse for wear as to 
our flannel suits, the Harvard magenta and 
Amherst purple indistinguishably faded, 
brown faces, which our nearest and dearest 
friends hardly recognized, but stronger than 
we had ever been before: so well that the 
senior year, which is often so trying to a school 
girl’s health, left us all untouched by its wear. 
It is for the sake of all the other girls who 
find themselves every summer a little less r0- 
bust than the last, that we wish it might be 
known how easily, cheaply, and delightfully 
such a trip may be taken. The boys have 
found it out long ago. We were ‘‘ten times 
one is ten,” and if others would follow ourex- 
ample, they might multiply us into an unlimt- 
ted host of joyful pilgrims. E. A. N. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—On Monday, Nov. * 
at 7.30 P. M., Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will read ape 
per on the “Influence of Literature upon Crime. 








The Morul Education Association will 
hold a meeting at 3 Tremont Place on Friday, Nov: 
6, at 3 P.M. Subject: “Purity.” All interested 
invited to attend. 





Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Cou 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 


FIRE! ! 
Danvers Carpet Mills Burnt: 


50,000 YDS. 
CARPET, 


Saved from the flames in a damaged condition, 
’ 5 3. 
removed for convenience of sale to Warerooms, 


— 








and 


Washington St., cor. Friend Sts 





t Parties in want for HOTELS, OFFICE, 
ROOMS, HORSE BLANKETS, ROBE L 
or any other purpose, please call and spot pein 
they must be sold at once for what they will brits: 
44-2 
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